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PREFACE 


The subject of this monograph is the use of the words for 
“spirit,” “soul,” and “flesh” in the ancient Greek and Hebrew 
writers. The purpose of the study is to lay a lexicographical 
foundation for the interpretation of rvedua, wvx7, and capt, more 
especially of rvedua and cdépé in their relation to one another, in the 
New Testament. 

The ground, especially of the first two chapters, has often been 
covered more or less fully, and the present writer makes no claim 
to be adding significantly to the sum of human knowledge in this 
territory. He writes, indeed, after diligent and repeated study 
extending over years, but with a consciousness of the vastness of 
the field and of the complexity of the problem, made more difficult 
by its ramification into many related fields, which bars any but 
the most modest claims. He has not undertaken to write a history 
of the psychology and anthropology of the Semites and the Greeks, 
desirable as such a history would be as a basis for the study of 
the ideas of the New Testament writers on this subject. In full 
recognition of the fact that the meanings of words can never be 
dealt with adequately except in connection with the history of 
thought, these studies nevertheless decline the larger task and 
limit themselves to an attempt to set forth from the point of 
view of lexicography the usage of the three important words named 
above. They justify themselves in the mind of the writer by two 
considerations. First, even such a study as is here made of the 
usage of the words in literature older than the New Testament 
books, or approximately contemporaneous with them, is a useful 
foundation for the study of New Testament usage and ideas; and 
second, such an assembling of the linguistic evidence as is possible 
in a lexicographical study may, by furnishing the material for it, 
facilitate the more adequate study of the history of ancient thought 
in the field of psychology or anthropology. 

The intimation of the title-page that the investigation covers 
the usage of Greek writers from the earliest period to 180 A.D., is 
5] 5 
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CHAPTER I 
IINEYMA, ¥YXH, AND 3APZ IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
HOMER TO ARISTOTLE 

The three Greek words that stand at the head of this chapter 
have all had a long history. The earliest instance of mvetua in 
extant Greek literature is in Aeschylus, of the fifth century B.c., 
but Diogenes Laertius ascribes it, apparently as a term in familiar 
use, to Xenophanes of the sixth century. Wvyn and cdpé£ occur in 
the earliest Greek writers whose writings we possess. All three 
are still in use today. In the period covered by this chapter—to 
anticipate the presentation of evidence in detail by a broad state- 
ment which will find its support in that evidence—vedya and 
capt are terms of substance; yvx7, prevailingly at least, a functional 
term. IIve}ua denotes the most intangible of substances—wind, 
breath, air. Ddpt stands at the opposite extreme of tangibility, 
denoting the flesh (or body) of an animal, usually of man. In 
contrast with both, yvx4, whatever substantial or physical sense it 
may once have had, in prevalent usage finds its definition in its 
functions, denoting that element of a living being, usually man, 
by virtue of which he lives, feels, acts. In the language of 
Aristotle (p. 43) “the soul is that by which primarily we live and 
have sensation and understanding.”” When the yvx7q is said to be 
mvedua, this signifies, not that the terms are synonyms, but that that 
which functions psychically is composed of the substance wvebya. 

I, MNETMA 

TIve}ua does not occur in Homer, Hesiod, or Pindar, but first 
appears in Aeschylus. Its meanings are: 

1. Wind, whether a gentle breeze or blast. This is decidedly 
the most frequent use, being found in Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, 
Plato, Aristotle, and is apparently the only usage, so far as 
occurrences of the word have been noticed, in Herodotus and 
Aristophanes, 

13] 13 
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Eurip. Suppl. 962: dveatwv 8’ 6 Blos, | rrayxra 8’ del ris vepéAa | 
xvevpatuv Ure dvoxipwv dioow. 
Miserable my life; like a cloud hard driven, I am driven by fearful winds. 


Herod. 7. 16. 1: xard wep thy xpnoimwrarny avOpwrort O4X- 
accay xvebparh gact dvéuww eurlrrovra, ob reptopay dior ry éwurijs 
xpacba.. 

Just as blasts of wind falling upon the sea which is most useful to men, 
they say prevent it from acting according to its own nature (cf. also Aesch. 
Prom. 1086; Eurip. Her. Fur. 102). 

Plato Phaedr. 229B: éxet oxida 7’ éoriy xal rvedua pérprov. 

There is shade and a gentle breeze. 


Aristot. ii. 940b. 7: éore yap rvedua dépos xivnots. 

For wind is the motion of air (cf. i. 3874. 29). 

Metaphorically for a force powerfully affecting the mind, in— 

Aesch. Prom. 884: étw 5& dpduou dépouas Aboons | rvebuart pap- 
YY, Ywoons a&xparns. 

And I am driven out of my course by a furious wind of madness, with no 
control of my tongue. 

Aesch. Suppl. 30: 5€€ac6’ ixérny | rdv Ondvyeri orddov aldoly | 
xvebpart xwpas. 

Receive this suppliant female train with a merciful spirit(?) of the country. 

Aesch. Theb. 708: érel dalpwv | Aquaros év rporaig xpovia perad- | 
Aaxrds tows dy E\Gor Oadepwrépw [some editors read Oedenwrépy] | 
xvevpare’ vov 8 ere Set. 

For fortune changed by your tardy change of temper might perhaps come 
with fresher [or gentler] breeze; but now it is still raging (lit. boiling). 

Soph. Oed. Col. 612: Ovnoxe: 5& riers, Bracrdve 8 dmoria, | 
xal wxvedua ratrov obror’ obr’ & dvipdow | didots BéEBnxey obre mrpds 
woduw rode. 


Faith dies, distrust springs up, and the wind is never the same between 
friends or between city and city. 


Tempted by the later use of xvedua in the sense of spirit and by 
the use of the English word “‘spirit” in the sense of disposition, one 
might be disposed to find in these passages some such meaning for 
xvejua. It should be observed, however, respecting Aesch. Suppl. 
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30, that the words are an apostrophe to the city, land, and water, 
the heavenly gods, and Jove, and that they are followed by an 
appeal to these same powers to send the “male-abounding insolent 
swarm”’ into the deep with their swift ships and there meet them 
with a furious whirlwind. The expression aléolw rrebuar: xwpas 
probably means, therefore, either literally or figuratively, a favor- 
able breeze from the land. Similarly in Theb. 708 the author has 
in mind the figure of a gentle or favoring breeze, and in Soph. Oed. 
Col, he is describing the change that comes over everything by saying 
that the wind never blows twice the same way. These instances 
suffice to show that as early as Aeschylus rvedua, meaning wind, was 
used in figurative expressions referring to disposition, relationship, 
or destiny, but not that the word itself had acquired such a second- 

See other examples of wve}ua meaning wind in Aesch. Prom. 
1047; Suppl. 165, 175; Pers. 110; Soph. Aj. 558, 674; Trach. 146; 
Philoct. 639, 643, 1093; Elect. 564; Eurip. Helen. 406, 1663; Suppl. 
554; er. Fur. 216; Cycl. 278; Ion 1507; Thucyd. 2. 77. 1, 16; 
2. 84. 28, 32 (&veuos in immediate context is used in the same sense; 
cf. rveljpara dvéuwv above in Herod., Aesch., and Eurip.); 2. 97. 13; 
3. 49. 35; 4. 26. 7; 4. 30. 28; Aristoph. Eg. 441; Pax 175; 
Ran. 1003; Nub. 164; Xen. Hellen. 6. 2. 27; Anab. 4. 5. 4 (follow- 
ing aveyos in the same sense); 6. 1. 14; 6. 2. 1; Cymeg. 8. 1. 4; 
Dem. 48. 24; 49. 8; 94. 5; 328. 10; Plato Phaedr. 255C; Cratyl. 
410B, C.; Phaedo 77E; Theaet. 152B; Tim. 43C; Legg. 747D; 
797E; Pol. 394D; 405D; 488D; 496D. Aristot. i. 146). 29, 35; 
360b, 27; 3610. 13 passim; 394b. 10; li. 932b. 29, 30, 32, et freg.? 

2. Air, or vaporous substance, tenuity rather than motion being 
the chief characteristic thought of. 

According to Aristot. (Piys. ix. 6, cited by Ritter and Preller, 
Hist. Phil, Graec., ed. ix. 75a) i. 2136, 22, the Pythagoreans 

*The wolation of all references to Greek authors in this chapter is that of 
the editions listed in Liddell and Scott, except that references to Aristotle are to 
volumes, pages, columns, and lines of the Editio Borussica, Berlin, 1331; these are 
also indicated in the translation of Smith and Ross, Oxford, 1908-, and in the editions 
of the repi yuxfjs by E. Wallace, Cambridge, 1882, and R. D. Hicks, Cambridge, 1902. 
The lists make no claim to be complete; especially is no attempt made to give 
exhaustive lists for Plato and Aristotle, 
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Similarly, denoting air as necessary to life (yet not precisely the 
breath of life) the word occurs in 

Plato Tim. 77A: rhv &¢ f[whv & xvpl xal rvebpare ovvéBawey ef 
avarykns exe ary (i.e., ro Ovnt@ Cy). 

And it is characteristic of the mortal animal that its life depends on 
(consists in?) fire and air. Cf. also Aristot. i. 394. 10 ff. 


In Plato Tim. 84D, E, wvetua seems to denote air in vari- 
ous parts of the body, being furnished to these parts by the 
lungs, which are designated as 6 ray mvevpdrww ty oomare 
Tapias. 

4. In a comparatively few passages, yet these scattered over a 
considerable period of time, wvedua has a distinctly vital sense, 
signifying breath of life (loss of which is death), or life, or even 
more generally the primeval principle or basis of life. In the 
latter case we may perhaps translate it by the English word 
“spirit,” though it must be remembered that the Greek word 
remains unchanged and that this change of translation may 
exaggerate the change of thought in Greek. The transition of 
usage from the non-vital to the vital sense is perhaps illustrated 
by a passage in Aeschylus in which the expression wveidua Blov 
occurs. 3 

Aesch. Pers. 507: xirrov 5’ éx’ &\dHAowow: ebruxis 5€ ror | Sores 
Taxora rvedu’ dxéppnter Biov. 

And they fell upon one another, and happy he who most quickly broke off 
the thread (lit. breath) of life. 


But in the same period we find zvedua without Biov, having the 
same meaning. 

Aesch. Theb. 981: cuwels d¢ rvevp’ dxwdecer. 

But after having been saved he lost his life. 

Eurip. Or. 864: Ney’, & yeparé, whrepa Aevoluw xepl | H bid ordnpov 
rvedou’ aroppntal pe det. 

Tell me, old man, whether by hand raised to stone or by sword I must die 
(lit. break off breath). See also Eurip. Trotad. 756, 785; Hec. 571. 

Of peculiar interest are two fragments from Epicharmus, a 
contemporary of Sophocles, or, as is more probably the case, one — 
passage diversely quoted: 
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Again in 741). 37 ff., speaking of the development of offspring 
of animals, he says: 

Sopiferas b& ra péon Trav Cqwv wvebyart, ob pero. obre TH TIS 
vevvolons obre rw abrov, xabdrep rives Tov huvotxav dacly. 


And the parts of animals are differentiated by wvedua, not however by 
either that of the mother or that of the offspring itself, as some physicists say. 


Then follows an argument from the case of animals produced from 
an egg, and from the fact that viviparous animals do not breathe 
till the lungs are produced. Jaeger’ argues that though obpdvuroy 
is omitted, it is the oluduroyv wvedua that is referred to, and that it 
is this which, according to Aristotle, differentiates animate beings 
from inanimate things. This is not impossible, but neither is vital 
power distinctly ascribed to obypvrov xwvedpa, nor is it definitely 
attributed to plants, so far as the present study has discovered. 

In the Ilepi Kécpov, however, there occurs a passage in which 
avedua seems clearly to bear a vital sense: 

1. 3940: é dé ris Enpas bro Ybxous yey wobelons Gore peiv Gvepos 
éyévero’ obdey yap éoriv odros rA}v Gp rods péwv kal G9pbos’ Sorts 
&ua xal rvedua Aéyerar. Néyerat dé xal érépws xveiua iH re &v purots xal 
{wos Kal did rdvrwv Sijxovoa Euyuxds re kal yéripos obcia, wepl Fs vir 
Aéye obk dvayKatov. 

But from the dry (air ?), when it is impinged upon by the cold so that it 
flows, wind arises. For this is nothing but a large amount of air, flowing and 
massed together; and it is also called wvetua. But in another sense the word 
arvevpa is applied to the substance which is in both plants and animals and 
permeates all and is both living and generative—concerning which it is not 
necessary to speak at this time. 


One might be disposed to think that Aristotle is here speaking 
of the obuduroy rvetua to which he ascribes so important functions, 
but the obyduroy rvedua is apparently limited to animals, while the 
avevua of which he is here speaking is in both plants and animals; 
if indeed it does not permeate all things. It seems clear therefore 
that he is here using xvedya in the sense of a universal principle of 
life, if not even of existence.? 
t Das Pneuma in Lykeion,” in Hermes, XX XVIII, 43 ff. 


2 Sextus Empiricus, writing in the third century a.D., ascribes to the followers of 
Pythagoras and Empedocles the doctrine that there is one spirit (x»edua) which 
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From this evidence, though somewhat scanty and not altogether 
clear, it nevertheless appears that from the sixth century B.c. rvedua 
was predicated of the soul, and that from the time of Sophocles at 
least the idea of life was associated with the term. In Epicharmus 
it seems to denote soul-substance, that of which all souls are com- 
posed, from which they are all taken, and to which they all return, 
and in Aristotle’s time the notion appears to have been so expanded 
that rvedyua signified the basis of all life, whether of plants or animals. 

It should be observed, however, that in none of the passages 
cited is the term individualized, so as to denote the soul of the indi- 
vidual, nor do the affirmations made concerning it involve the 
assertion of individual immortality., The conception of a soul- 
substance out of which souls are made does not indeed exclude per- 
sonalimmortality; but the affirmation that at death it returns to the 
ether or whence it came is not naturally associated with a belief in 
personal immortality. That Sophocles and Euripides should use 
the expression wredua dropppta for death is not surprising, for 
here zvedua means only breath [of life]. Weare nearer to an asser- 
tion of the personal immortality of the wvedya in the statement 
ascribed to Epicharmus (p. 19) that the pious man has nothing 
to fear because his spirit will abide in heaven; but in its 
original form the passage probably refers to reabsorption in 
the universal rvejua, It is at any rate significant that Plato and 
Xenophon, who speak definitely of the immortality of the soul (see 
below under yvx7), seem never to have used zvedua as it is employed 
in these passages from Epicharmus and Sophocles, and that it is in 
permeates the whole world like a soul and unites us to the irrational animals (#» yap 
brdpyew wvetua 7rd bid wards rol céopow Seijcoy uy is tpdwor Td cal évody quads mpds 
éxeitva, Diels, Vorsokrat., I, 275, B 136). If this view really belonged to Pythagoras 
and Empedocles themselves, it would be an anticipation even of the view which, 
according to Aristotle, was held in his time. But, in view of the uncertainty as to 
the persons referred to as the followers of Pythagoras and Empedocles, it is necessary 
to treat the passage along with other post-Christian testimony. Cf. pp. 130, 139 f. 

"Even in the Potidaea inscription quoted on p. 30, in which the individualizing 
yvx4 is used, it is affirmed, not that the ¥vx7% lives as such after death, but that the ether 
receives it. Cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, II, 84: “What was called in question 
[by Epicharmus and Euripides] was the personal, not the conscious, survival of the 
soul; for the ether, or heavenly substance, was conceived as the vehicle of a world- 
soul identified with the supreme deity.” 
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Similarly, but with a double metonymy, yvx7, meaning the 
source of the joy of life, occurs in Euripides: 

Eurip. Androm. 419: aot 8 dvOpurots &p’ he | puxn réxv’. 

And to all men, then, their children were their life. Cf. also 
Hes. Op. 684. 

In certain passages in Homer (JI. v. 696) the expression, é\c7re 
yuxn, which elsewhere means to die (Od. xiv. 134; xviii. g1), or 
Yuxiv e&drvocey (Il. xxii. 467), is used of one who faints or falls 
into a swoon. Here is perhaps an approach to the meaning of soul 
' as the seat of consciousness. Yet probably in the thought of the 
writer yvx7 meant life, and the thought as expressed is that his life 
left him (for a time). 

Other examples of yvx7 meaning life occur in Hom. JI. v. 296; 
Vill. 123, 315; iX. 322, 401; Xill. 763; xiv. 518; xvi. 453, 505; Xxll. 
161, 257, 325, 338; xxiv. 168, 754; Od. i. 5; Ul. 74; 1x. 255, 423, 
523; xix. 426 (of an animal); xxi. 154, 171; xxil. 245, 444; Pind. 
Nem. 1. 47 (of an animal); Pyth. 3. 101; Ol. 8. 39 (of an animal); 
Aesch. Agam. 965 (938), 1457, 1466, 1545; Eumen. 115; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 94, 894; Oced. Col. 1326; Antig. 559; Elect. 786, 1492; 
Ai. 1270; Eurip. Hec. 22, 176, 182; Orest. 643, 845, 1034, 1163, 
1171, 1517; Phoen. 1005 (998), 1234 (1228), 1291; Med. 968; Alc. 301, 
704, 715; Rhes. 183; Trotad. 1135; Herac. 15, 297, 530; Her. Fur. 
1146; Ion 1499; Hipp. 440, 726; Aristoph. Acharn. 357; Vesp. 375; 
Nub. 712, 719; Pax 1301; Antipho 115. 15; Herod. 1. 24; 2. 134; 
7. 39; Thucyd. 1. 136; 3. 39; 8.50; Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 36; 4. 4. 10; 
4.6.4; Hier. 4.9; Eq. Mag.1.19. I have observed no examples 
of this usage in Plato or Aristotle, both writers usually employing 
the word in the meaning ‘‘soul”’ indicated below under 3. But it 
would be hazardous to say that no instance of the meaning “‘life’’ 
occurs. 

2. A shade, the soul of man existing after death, or departing 
from the body in death. This usage, appearing in Homer, clearly 
implies the thought of the ywx7 as existent in the body; since other- 
wise it could not depart from the body and exist separately. Yet 
instances of the term yvx7 definitely denoting an entity existing in 
the body in life do not appear, unless they be found in the passages 
cited above referring to fainting or Jl. ix. 408, cited below. As 
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3. Soul, as a constituent element of man’s nature, the seat of 
emotions of all kinds; from Sophocles on, the human mind in the 
large sense of the word as the seat of emotions, will, thought, and 
character. So used in Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Isocrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. 

Pind. Nem. 9. 39: waipor 5¢ Bovdedoa: ddvov | raprodlou veperay 
rpavat orl duvcpevewy avipay aorixas | xepol xal yuxa Suvarol. 


But there are few who are able with hands and soul to turn back the 
cloud of impending war against the ranks of the enemy. 


Soph. Antig. 176: aphxavoy 5¢ ravrds dvipds éxpabety | puxny re 
kal dpdynua xal yuopunv. 

But it is impossible to learn fully every man’s soul and mind and judgment. 

Aristoph. Acharn. 375: trav 7’ ad yepdvrwy olda ras puxds Sri | 
obdéy BrXérovaty &AX0 Av Whdnbaxeiy. 


And I know again the minds of the elders, that they care for nothing but 
to annoy by their vote. 


See other examples in Eurip. Jon 1170: ws 5’ éxdnpwn oréyn, | 
orepavorot Koounbevres, ebdx8ou Bopas | Yuxiv éxdjpour. 

But when the tent was filled, adorned with crowns, they filled their soul 
with abundant food. 


Xen. Cyr. 1. 2. 1: eldos wey xaddXcoros puxv 5¢ diravOpwrbraros 
kal didopabécraros cal dtdoripudraros. 


Most beautiful in, appearance, and in soul most humane, most eager for 
learning, and most ambitious. 


Isocr. 1C: 7d pey yap owpara rots cuppérpors wovors, 7) bé Yux? 
Tots orovdalos Adyous abfeoOar réduxe. 


For bodies grow by moderate labor, but the soul by excellent words. Cf. 
also 2C and 4A. 


By metonymy x7 is used for the state or experience of the 
soul." 


? Xenophon puts into the mouth of Araspes the opinion that there are two souls 
in man, one good, one evil. 

Cyr. 6. 1. 41: 860 yap, gn, & Kipe, cadids Sxw yuyxds: Oy roiro wegidocbddyxa 
pera Tol ddlxov cogiwrod ro0 “Epwros. ob yap 38h ula ye odca dua dyalh ré dort xal 
xaxh, 068’ Qua caddy re xal aloxpay Ipywr épg, xal rabrd dua Bovderal re xal ob Bob- 
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Dem. 842. 15: riv’ oleof’ abrnv yuxny fev; 

What state of mind do you think she will be in? 

Other examples of yvx7 used to denote the soul or mind of man 
occur in Pind. Ol. 2. 70; Pyth. 3. 41, 61; 4. 122; Nem. 9. 32; Isth. 
3. 71; Aesch. Coeph. 275; Prom. 693; Pers. 28, 442, 841; Soph. 
Theb. 1034; Oed. Tyr. 64, 666, 727; Antig. 176, 227, 317; At. 559, 
1361; Elect. 219, 903, 1127; Philoct. 55, 1014; Trach. 1260; Eurip. 
Hec. 580; Elect. 208, 297; Orest. 525; Med. 474; Hipp. 160, 255, 
1006; Alc, 107; Troiad. 1171; Heracl. 174; Suppl. 1103; Her. 
Fur. 626; Aristoph. Vesp. 380, 756; Acharn. 375, 393; Pax 675, 
1068; Nub. 94, 319, 413, 420, 1049; Ran. 1334, 1468; Hipp. 457, 
482; Lycist. 960; Orn. 466; Plut. 524; Herod. 3. 14, 108 (of ani- 
mals); 5.124; Thucyd. 2. 40; Isoc.17B; Xen. An. 7. 7, 43; Econ. 
I. 19; 10.4; 20.15; Hellen. 3. 4, 29; Cyr. 1.2.1, 10; 1. 3. 183 ~ 
9,5. 115 3. 3. 18; 5.4. 11, 35; 6. x. 4; 6) 2. 35, 28, 335) S..o. 20% 
8. 7.4; Mem. 1. 3.5; 3.11. 10; Eg. 11. 1 (of an animal). 

4. By natural metonymy, the vital or conscious element in 
man standing for the man himself, pvx7 is used with the meaning 
“person.” So in Sophocles, Euripides, Xenophon, and Plato. 

Soph. Oed. Col. 499: dpxetv yap olvat xdv7l pvpiwy play | poxiy 
74d’ éxrivovear, fv ebvous Tapp. 

For I suppose that one soul expiating these things would suffice for ten 
thousand, if it were present with good intent. See also Soph. Ai. 154; Oed. Col. 
499; Philoct. 712; Eurip. Phoen. 1305; Med. 247; Hipp. 259; Xen. Cyr. 
7.3.8; Plat. Rep. 491E, 406 B. 


5. Quite by itself is Aristotle’s use of YvxH denoting the principle 
of life or intelligence in the lower animals, plants, and the uni- 
. verse. Aristot, i. 4116. See fuller discussion and other examples 
of Aristotle’s usage on pp. 43 fi. 

Concerning the essential qualities of the yvx, and, in particular, 
the possibility and nature of its existence apart from the body, 
there was much difference of opinion among the Greeks which 
heras wpdrrey, d\Ad Sydow Sri ddo dordy Yuyd, cal dray pew dyad) Kparg ra ward 
wpdrrerat, drap de 4 wovnpd, Ta aloxpa ériyeipeiras. 

But this is evidently to be taken, not as a philosophic statement, but as a descrip- 
tion in popular language of the fact familiar in every man’s experience of the existence 
of strongly conflicting impulses in the soul. 
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cannot be fully reflected in a tabular analysis of meanings. Though 
from Homer down there is clear evidence of the belief that the yuy7 
survives the death of the body, yet definite affirmations that the 
yuxn, which in the period of bodily life is the seat of consciousness, 
mentality, and feeling, lives after death, retaining its individuality, 
apparently occur in Greek writers first in the fifth century; and in 
the same period we find evidence of the notion that in surviving 
death the soul also lost its individuality, becoming absorbed in a 
larger entity. Pindar seems indeed to deny immortality altogether: 

Pyth. 3.61: ph, dira yx, Blov dbdvarov | oredbe, ray 5’ Eurpax- 
rov dvrAe paxavay. 

Crave not, my soul, immortal life, but make the most of things within 
your power. 


But the context shows that he is speaking here of the unending 
continuance of the present life, and in Ol. 2 he indicates clearly that 
he believed in a life after death in which men were rewarded for the 
good or evil done in this life. In a memorial inscription to those 
who fell at Potidaea, presumably a half-century or so later than 
Pindar, occur the following words:" 

Al@jp wen dovxas tredéxcaro, cwluara 5 xOdv] |... . watdes 
’ADnvaluy gdovxas 5 dyrippolra Oévres| | a[\A]a&xoavr’ peri xal 
xar[pis’] ebxrdiacav. 

Then the air received their souls, the earth their bodies . . . . Athenian 
youths sacrificing their souls [lives?], exchanged them for virtue and glorified 
their country. 


The language reminds us at once of the words of Epicharmus 
(p. 19). It is significant both that, while there zvedua is used, 
here we have wWvx7, and, on the other hand, that despite this 
difference this passage no more than the others implies personal 
immortality.’ 

Herodotus, writing only a few years before Potidaea, ascribes to 
the Egyptians the origination of the belief in the immortality of the 
soul and the transmigration of the soul. Apparently he distin- 


* Hicks and Hill, Historical Inscriptions, p. 94; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, II, 84. 
2 Cf. on the former point what is said above on pp. 23 f. concerning the relation 
between wveOua and yvx4%, and on the latter the quotation from Gomperz in footnote, 
Pp. 23. 
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guished between the immortality of the soul and the shadowy kind 
of existence which Homer ascribes to the dead, perhaps also between 
immortality and reabsorption; unless indeed he was thinking chiefly 
or exclusively of the belief in transmigration as that for the origina- 
tion of which the Egyptians were responsible." 

Herod. 2. 123: mp@rou 6¢ xal rovde tov dyor Alryirrii eior oi 
elrévres, ws avOpwrov Wuxy afavards éori, TOD cHuaTos bé karadGivorTos 
és Go (qor aiel yiwoueroy écdverar, éreay bé ravTa wepLeAOy Ta xEP- 
gaia Kal Ta Oaddaoota kai Ta reread, abris és avOpwrov cHua ywod- 
pevov éodtvev. 

And the Egyptians were also the first to affirm that the human soul is 
immortal, and when the body dies it always passes into another animal which 
is at the moment being born, and so goes the round of all the land and water 
animals and the birds, and again enters the body of a man that is being born. 


Xenophon ascribes to Cyrus a not altogether unwavering belief 
in the continued existence and consciousness of the soul after death. 

Xen. Cyr. 8. 7. 17 ff: ob yap Snrov roi7Td ye cadas doxeire 
eldévac ws oldéy Ere €yw Ecouar, érevday Tod avOpwrivov Biov reXevTHTw" 
oldé yap viv ro. thy y’ éuny Wuxiv éwpare, GAN’ ols dcerpdrtero, 
robrots abriy ws oboay Karepwpare. Tas 6 rv Gdixa rabbyraw Yoxas 
ottrw Karevonoare olovs uév PoBous Trois prarpovars €uBadrAovow, olovs 
bé wadapvaious rots dvociows ériréurover; tots 6¢ dituévors Tas Tipas 
duapévery ere Gy Soxeire, el undevds abrav ai Wvyxal xipiac joay; obror 
éywrye, © maides, obbé Toro mirore éreicOny ws  Yux7) ews ev Gy &y 
Ovnt@ odpare 7, 6p, drav 6é robrov dwaddayp, TOvyKer. dpB yap bre 
kal Ta Ovnra odpara, bcov dv ev abrois xpévov 7 h Yux7, tavra 
mapéxerar. ovdé ye Srws Adpwr tora 7 ux, eraddy Tov &dpovos 
ampatos bixa yérnrat, oldé tolro wéwercuar* aA’ bray Gxparos Kal 
xafapds 6 vols éxxpiOy, rore kal dpovtuwrarov eixds airév elvat. 
dcadvopevov bé dvOpwrov S7nda éorw exacra dmidvra mpds Td duddvdov 
TAy THs Wuxys* airy 6é worn obre wapotca obre drioica dpara. 
évvongare 6’, edn, Ore eyylrepov pev Tar avOpwrivwr Oavary obdév éoriv 
irvov' % 6¢ rod dyOpwrov Wuxh Tore Syrov Oeaoradry xaradaiverat, xal 
Tore Tt Tav meANOVTWY Tpoopa’ Tore yap, ws eouxe, addoTa édev- 
Gepotrar. ei peév oy olrws éxa Tradra Gowep éyw oloua xai  yuyx) 

*Paus., iv. 32. 4, says that the first people that he knows of who asserted 
that there is an immortal soul of man were the Chaldeans and the Indian magicians. 
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Karaheire TO cGpa, cal ri éujy Yuxiy caracdotpevor movetre d eyo 
déouar el 5¢ ur) obrws, GAAG pévovea  Wux) & TW THpaTL cUVATO- 
OvycKet, &AXd Geobs ye Tos del bvras Kal ravr’ édopvras kal ravra 
duvayévous, of kal rhvde rHv Tav Sdwy Takw ovvéxovoww arpiSy Kal 
aynparov kal dvaudprnrov Kal trod Kaddous kal peyMous adupynror, 
tobrovs PoBobpevor wnror’ doeBes pndev pnd dvdorov pire rowjonre 
unre Boudebonre. 

For you surely do not suppose that you know that I shall no longer exist 
when I end my human life. For not even now have you seen my soul, but 
from what it did have inferred its existence. And have you never observed 
respecting the souls of those who have died unjustly, what fears they create in 
their murderers and what avengers they send on the impious? And do you 
think that honors would still continue to the dead if their souls had power over 
nothing? For my part, my sons, I have never been convinced that the soul 
lives only so long as it is ina mortal body, and when it is separated from it it is 
dead. For I see that the soul keeps the mortal bodies alive so long as it is in 
them. Nor am I convinced how the soul will be without sense when it is 
separated from the senseless body; but it is probable that when the mind 
[6 vows], unmixed and pure, is separated [from the body], then it will be most 
intelligent. But when a man dies, every part is clearly seen going to that 
which it is like except the soul; but this alone is seen neither remaining nor 
departing. And consider, he said, that nothing is more like the death of men 
than sleep. But it is then, is it not, that the soul appears most divine, and then 
foresees something of the future? For then, as it seems, is it most free. If 
therefore these things are so, as I at least believe them to be, and the soul leaves 
the body, then, out of reverence for my soul do the things that I request. 
But if otherwise, and the soul remaining in the body dies, even then from 
fear of the gods who exist forever, who see all things and are able to do all 
things, who maintain the existing order of all things unimpaired, undecaying 
and without defect, and, by reason of its beauty and greatness, indescribable, 
neither do nor contemplate at any time anything impious or profane, (See 
also 8. 7. 26.) 

According to Plato’s Apology, 40, Socrates took an entirely 
agnostic position on the future of the soul, uncertain whether 
“death is a state of nothingness and utter-unconsciousness, or as 
men say, there is a change and migration of the soul from this 
world into another” —but confident in either case that it is a good 
and not an evil. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia he is reported as 
affirming that death is no evil, but as saying nothing concerning the 
future of the soul. 
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Plato’s own conception of the soul is evidently influenced in no 
small degree by his doctrine of ideas,‘ as well as by his predecessors, 
the Orphics and the Pythagoreans. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he should be not altogether consistent in his definition of its 
nature, his explanation of moral character, or his arguments for 
immortality. He ascribes yvx7 to the universe and to the sun and 
stars (Legg. 897-99) as well as to man, not thereby, however, 
denying life to the human yvyx7, but ascribing it to the universe. 
The human yvx7 is not only immortal, as Xenophon makes Cyrus 
say, but, as Orphism declared, pre-existent, and, as the Pythag- 
oreans held, transmigratory. He clearly affirms that the soul 
determines its own destiny, but also that the body is an evil in the 
sense that it is a burden on the soul. Whether he converts the 
latter thought into the doctrine that the body is evil in the sense 
that it is the cause of moral evil is less clear. From a purely intel- 
lectual point of view the soul has four faculties, vénots (or voids), 
d:avo.a, miosis, eixacia, i.e., reason, understanding, faith (or convic- 
tion), and representation (or conjecture). These are arranged in a 
descending scale, the first pair belonging to the sphere of concep- 
tion, the second to that of experience The following passages set 
forth the main elements of his teaching: 

Tim. 30B: doyirdyevos oby niptoxey &x Tov xara dbow dparay 
obdéy avdnrov Tod voir Exovros ddov SAov KaAALov éceoGal wor’ Epyor, 
vouv 5’ ab’ xwpls Wuyis abivarov wapayevécar Tw. dia by Tov Aoyu- 
pov Tovde vody per év yuxn, Yuxtv 8 év c@part cumoras 7d way olvere 
xraivero, Orws drt KaN\oTOV ein Kata Plow Aprordy Te Epyor areip- 
yaopuévos. olrws oly 6) xara éyovr Tov elxéra det Aéyew rovde dv 
Koopor twov éupuxov Evvouy re TH GAnOeia bid tiv Tod Geod yevéobar 
mpovotar. 

On reflection, therefore, he discovered that of all things that are by nature 
visible, no work that is without intelligence will ever be more beautiful as a 
whole than a thing that has intelligence taken as a whole, and again that it is 
impossible that anything should have intelligence without a soul [ywyq]. 
Because then of this reasoning, in framing the universe, he puts intelligence in 
soul and soul in body, that he might be the creator of a work most beautiful 


1 Siebeck, Geschichle der Psychologie, I, 187. 
* Cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, III, 8611.; Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, V, 514. 
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raOjuara & did riy érurndevow éxdorov mpaypyaros toxer &y ry Yuxy 
av6pwros. 

Of whatever character one has made his body to be while alive, these 
characteristics will be in evidence either wholly or in part for some time after 
death. And the same thing seems to be true of the soul, Callicles. When it 
is stripped of the body, all the things come to light that are in the soul, its 
natural qualities and its passions which the man has had in his soul by reason 
of his devotion to this or that. 


Even more significantly, in the familiar passage in Phaedr. 
246 ff., in which he compares the soul to a pair of winged horses 
and their driver, and the soul is divided into three, it has these parts 
or elements before it acquires a body—the composition of body and 
immortal soul constituting a mortal creature. The source of moral 
evil seems thus to be definitely located in the soul itself—a fact the 
significance of which is all the greater if, as is commonly supposed, 
the unruly horse is the symbol of sensual passion, since in that case 
such passion is represented as existing in the soul before it takes up 
its abode in the body. 

In the Republic (439-441; cf. also 550A; Tim. 89E) we have a 
similar view of the matter. Here Plato distinguishes within the 
soul itself three principles (elén), rd Noyorixdy, 7d érvBuunrixdr, and 
Td Gupoedés, which may be rendered in English by the words — 
reason, desire, and spirit or passion. Of the third he says that 
when not corrupted by bad education it is the natural ally of reason, 
but to the second he ascribes the influence that makes for evil. 

Apparently, however, the philosopher, struggling with the prob- 
lem given in every man’s experience, wavers between a more and 
a less inclusive definition of the soul, and now assigns certain 
elements of experience to a faculty or principle of the soul,’ and 
now to the body as over against the soul. 

Thus in the Phaedo (64-68) Plato seems to represent the soul as 
simple in essence, and pure thought as its essential function, and 
to ascribe to the body all desire for everything except the vision of 
the truth. 

Phaedo 66B: obxoty avayxn, ébn, ex ravTwv rolrwy raploracba 
béfarv rovavde Tiva rots yrnolws didowbdas, Gore xal rpds GAAAAovS 

1See Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, III, 371. 
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Towaira arra eye, dre xuvduveber tor Gorep Grpamds [ris] expépew 
was [werd rod Noyou & ry oKépe), Sri, ws avy rd cua Exwpev Kal 
cunrepuppern 7 Huav % Yuxi werd Tod rovobrov Kaxod, ob mh more 
xrno@peda lxavas ob érbupoduev; dapev b¢ rodro elvat 7d dAnOés, etc. 

Jowett translates the whole passage as follows: 

And when real philosophers consider all these things, will they not be led 
to make a reflection which they will express in words something like the follow- 
ing? ‘Have we not found,” they will say, “a path of thought which seems to 
bring us and our argument to the conclusion that while we are in the body, 


and while the soul is infected with the evils of the body, our desire will not be 


satisfied ? and our desire is of the truth. For the body is a source of endless 
trouble to us by reason of the mere requirement of food, and is liable also to 
diseases which overtake us and impede us in the search after true being: it 
fills us full of loves, and lusts, and fears, and fancies of all kinds, and endless 
foolery, and, in fact, as men say, takes away from us the power of thinking at 
all. Whence come wars and fightings and factions? Whence but from the 
body and the lusts of the body? Wars are occasioned by the love of money, 
and money has to be acquired for the sake and in the service of the body, and 
by reason of all these impediments we have no time to give to philosophy, and, 
last and worst of all,even if we are at leisure and betake ourselves to somespecu- 
lation, the body is always breaking in upon us, causing turmoil and confusion 
in our inquiries, and so amazing us that we are prevented from seeing the 
truth, It has been proved to us by experience that if we would have pure 
knowledge of anything we must be quit of the body—the soul in herself must 
behold things in themselves; and that we shall attain the wisdom which we 
desire, and of which we say we are lovers, not while we live, but after death; 
for if, while in company with the body, the soul cannot have pure knowledge, 
one of two things follows—either knowledge is not to be attained at all, or, if 
at all, after death. For then, and not till then, the soul will be parted from the 
body and exist in herself alone. In this present life I reckon that we make the 
nearest approach to knowledge when we have the least possible intercourse 
or communion with the body, and are not surfeited with the bodily nature, but 
keep ourselves pure until the hour when God himself is pleased to release us, 
And thus having got rid of the foolishness of the body we shall be pure and 
hold converse with the pure, and know of ourselves the clear light everywhere, 
which is no other than the light of truth. For the impure are not permitted 
to approach the pure. These are the sort of words, Simmias, which the true 
lovers of wisdom cannot help saying to one another, and thinking. You will 
agree with me in that ? 

Certainly, Socrates. 

But if this is true, O my friend, then there is great hope that, going 
whither I go, I shall there be satisfied with that which has been the chief concern 
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of you and me in our past lives. And now that the hour of departure is ap- 
pointed to me, this is the hope with which I depart, and not I only, but every 
man who believes that he has his mind purified. 

The last portion of the passage is of importance as showing that 
Plato is here putting into the mouth of Socrates an argument to 
the effect that death, which he was facing, was in reality no evil. 
In such a connection one naturally states at its strongest the argu- 
ment for the evil of the body, ascribing to it all the evils of life. 
Whether Plato not only holds the Orphic doctrine that for the 
prenatal sins of the soul embodiment is the punishment," but also 
that the body thus acquired as the result of sin itself becomes in turn 
the cause of sin is not wholly clear. The latter doctrine is commonly 
ascribed by modern writers (Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, 
pp. 101, 106), not only to Plato, but to Orphism, The transition 
from the body as an evil, i.e., as a burden, to the thought of it as 
evil, i.e., as corrupting, is, of course, easy. But when made it 
introduces another, if not a contradictory, theory of the cause of 
sin; and it is not wholly clear either that Orphism took this step, 
or that Plato went beyond the thought that the body was a hin- 
drance to the soul’s highest development. It is significant that in 
Phaedo 66, quoted above (see also Phaedo 79; Crat. 400C), he traces 
not only the coarser sensual evils to the body, but even ambition 
and confusion of mind, and that in accordance with his general 
intellectual point of view he here finds the chief harm done to the 
soul by the body in distraction of the mind from the pursuit of 
philosophy. Morality is largely swallowed up in intellectuality, in 
the perception of the truth. So also it is perception or non- 
perception of truth that determines the destiny of the soul as it 
passes from one incarnation to another. 

Even in Tim. 86 he makes the body rather an incentive to 
moral evil than matter the effective cause of it. 

*Cf. Windelband, History of Philosophy, E. T. p. 124: “The sin for the sake of 
which the soul is ensnared in the world of sense is to be sought in a pre-existent state; 
its destiny in the hereafter will depend upon how far it has freed itself in the earthly 
life from the sensuous appetite, and turned to the higher vocation—the knowledge of 
the Ideas, But inasmuch as the ultimate goal of the soul appears to be to strip off 
the sensuous nature, the three forms of activity are designated also as parts of the 
soul.” 
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as if they were the voluntary actions of evil men, are unjustly so charged. 
For no one is bad willingly, but the bad mar becomes bad because of some 
evil quality of the body and an undisciplined bringing-up, and to every man 
these things that are evil happen against his will. And in like manner in 
respect to its pains, the soul acquires much of its viciousness because of the 
body. 

But what shall be said concerning Polit. 273B, in which Plato 
certainly goes beyond a common-sense theory of the body as 
inferior to the soul and a hindrance to the realization of its highest 
possibilities, finding in the primeval matter of which the world is 
composed a cause of its disorder ? 

The reason of the falling off was the admixture of matter in the world; 
this was inherent in the primal nature, which was full of disorder, until 
attaining to the present cosmos or order. From God, the constructor, the 
world indeed received every good, but from a previous state came elements of 
violence and injustice, which, thence derived, were implanted in the animals. 
While the world was producing animals in unison with God, the evil was small, 
and great the good which worked within, but in the process of separation from 
him, when the world was let go, at first all proceeded well enough; then, as time 
went on, there was more and more forgetting, and the old discord again 
entered in and got the better, and burst forth; and at last small was the good, 
and great was the admixture of the elements of evil, and there was a danger of 
universal ruin of the world and the things in the world. Wherefore God, the 
orderer of all, seeing that the world was in great straits, fearing that all might 
be dissolved in the storm, and go to the place of chaos and infinity, again 
seated himself at the helm, and, reversing the elements which had fallen into 
dissolution and disorder when left to themselves in the previous cycle, he set 
them in order and restored them, and made the world imperishable and 
Here the evil of the world is ascribed to “the admixture of matter 
in the world”; violence and injustice, to be sure, to “a previous 
state,’’ but nevertheless to the effect of this previous state upon 
matter. While, therefore, it is not affirmed that matter per se 
is evil, yet the matter which is used in the construction of this 
world has in that previous state become of such character that it is 
now the cause of evil. 

It is this passage perhaps more than any other which justifies 
Aristotle’s statement (988A. 14, 15) that “Plato assigned the cause 
of good and evil to the elements, one to each of the two.” The 
context shows that by the two elements Aristotle means Essence 
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and the Material Cause, or the One and Matter. Baumker 
(Problem der Materie, p. 205) says, indeed, that the doctrine of 
matter as the source of evil is not found in this form in Plato’s 
own writings. But this applies to the form, not to the doctrine 
itself, as the passage just quoted from Plato shows. 

With this passage should also be compared the statement of 
Aristotle 1075@. 32-36, that there were those—who he does not 
say, but perhaps means, as Baumker (p. 205) maintains, disciples 
of Plato—who make one of the two contraries matter, and the bad 
itself one of the two principles, which seems to identify matter with 
evil as one of the ultimate principles. 

But too much must not be built on this one passage of Plato, 
as if it represented his prevailing doctrine or controlled his thought. 
Most of his utterances on the origin of moral evil in man do not go 
beyond a common-sense experiential doctrine that the body is 
inferior to the soul, and a hindrance to it in the achievement of its. 
highest possibilities, and even Polit. 273B does not expressly 
connect the moral evil in men with matter as the cause of evil in the 
world at large. Nor does he anywhere expressly associate his 
theory that the body is a burden upon the soul with the view of 
Polit. 273B that the disorder of the world is the result of the 
admixture of matter in the world. The evil of which he found 
the cause in matter was not sin, but the primordial disorder of the 
universe, and even this was corrected by God before the present 
order of things began. The body is a hindrance to the realization 
of the soul’s highest possibilities, but personal moral evil he regarded 
as an inheritance from a previous state. With the Orphic doctrine 
that the body is not the cause but the penalty and result of sin, 
precisely the opposite, therefore, of the theory that it is the cause 
of sin, Plato was undoubtedly familiar, and shows the influence of 
it (Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, I, 128; II, 364) in his frequent state- 
ments about the relations of the body to the soul. Between it and 
the rarely expressed view of Polit. 273B he apparently effected no 
reconciliation, but left them as unrelated elements. 

It is perhaps still a third explanation of the evil in human nature 
that is implied in Tim. 41, 42, where man is described as a compound 
of mortal body and immortal soul, and it is said that the Creator, 
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| And since in fact we have here body with a certain attribute, na yy t 
possession of life, the body will not be the soul: or the body isnot an at tr 
of a subject, it stands rather for a subject of attributes, that is, n 
must follow, theas!'that soul ds substance tu the sense that lashed fa 
natural body having in it the capacity of life. Such substance is < ES 
The soul, therefore, is the actuality of the body above described. pat the 
term “‘actuality”’ is used in two senses; in the one it answers to knowledge, in 
the other to the exercise of knowledge. Clearly in this case it is analogous to 
knowledge: for sleep as well as waking implies the presence of soul; snd 
| whilst waking is analogous to the exercise of knowledge, sleep is analogous to 
M the possession of knowledge without its exercise; and in the same ir 











= | ‘the possession of knowledge comes in order of time before its pale 
} Hence soul is the first actuality of a natural body having in it the capacity 
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Sdws al dpéfes, yiverar 5é kal 4} Kara romov Kivnots Tots twous bad Tis 
Yuxijs, ere 6’ abén re xal dx) Kal POiors. 

It is evident, therefore, from what has been said that neither does knowledge 
belong to the soul because it consists of elements, nor can it be properly or 
truly said to be moved. But since knowledge is a property of the soul, and also 
sensation and opinion, as well as appetite and will and the desires in general, 
so also it is to the soul that the animals owe their power of locomotion, and 
growth and culmination and dissolution. 


In i. 432a. 22-b. 8, he discusses the question whether the soul is 
divisible into parts without pronouncing a definite opinion, and here 
and in ii. 1260¢ classifies the functions of the soul under the heads rd 
Abyor Exov and 7d Gdoyor, using also in the latter passage the 
phrase ra popia ris Yuxjs. But in i. 411), immediately after the 
passage just quoted, he definitely rejects the opinion that the soul 
is composite. Nor indeed is it easy to see how he could hold 
this view consistently with his general conception of the soul 
as an entelechy of the body rather than an objective existence 
(cf. Wallace, Aristotle's Psychology, pp. xxxix—xlix, especially xlv; 
or more briefly in his Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristolle, 
chap. vi). The theory of a universal soul Aristotle expressly 
rejects: 

i. 41a. 7 ff.: cal & rp ddw 4é res abriv peutxbal dacw, dev 
tows xal Oars wibn wavra wAHpn Hedy elvar. rodro 8 exe rivas 
dmopias’ dd riva yap alriay é&v wey re dép H Tw Tupl obca 7 Wux7 ob 
movet Cwov, vy b& rots puxrois, cal radra Bedriww & robros elvae 
doxodca; 

And some say that the soul is diffused throughout the universe, which is 
perhaps the reason that Thales held that all things are full of gods. But this 
theory has some difficulties. For why does not the soul produce an animal 
when it is in the air or in the fire and yet do so when it is in the compounds of 
these, and that too though, as is believed, the soul in the former case is superior ? 


Does this statement point to the conclusion that in the state- 

ment previously quoted (p. 22), in which Aristotle speaks of 

mvedpa as diffused throughout all things and living and generative, 

he was not representing his own opinion but that of others, or that 

he was speaking only of things that have life, while here he is, as 

is evidently the case, denying ~vx7 to things that have no life, 
di 
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either animal or vegetable; or do the two passages indicate a cer- 
tain wavering of opinion? The second seems the most probable. 
_ But in any case it remains that rvedya is non-individualized, yux7 
individualized. 

Though it lies outside the scope of this discussion to enter fully 
into the difficult question of the relation of the vods to the puyx7 in 
Aristotle’s thought, for the sake of the light which it may throw 
upon his definition of the yvx7 we may cite a few passages dealing 
also with the vods.t* And first a passage which seems to be a defini- 
tion of voids and its relation to the ~vx7: 

i. 4200. 22 ff.: 6 dpa Kadobuevos THs Wuxis vols (Aéyw 5é vody @ 
Sravoeirar kal brodapBave } Yuxh) olbéy dorw evepyeia trav byvrwv ply 
voeiy . . . Kal ev 52) of A€yorres THyY Wuxi elvar rowov eldGy, 7AHY 
Sri ore SAN GAN’ 1 vonrixh. 

What is called the reason of the soul (and I mean by reason that by which 
the soul reasons and understands) is in reality identical with none of the things 
that exist before reasoning. . . . . And they are right who say that the soul 
is the place of general ideas, only not the soul as a whole, but the soul as exer- 
cising reason. 

In arguing against the doctrine of Empedocles that the soul is 
composed of the elements (¢rocxeta) and that its power of knowl- 
edge is in accordance with the general principle that like perceives 
like, Aristotle says: 

i. 4100. 12-15: ris 6¢ Puxis elval rt Kpeirrov Kai Gpxor débbvaror’ 
abuvarwrepov 8’ ért Tov vo: elAoyor yap rovroy elvar rpoyeréorarov 
kal xiptov xara diow, ra 6¢ crovxetd act Tp@Ta Tay Svrwv elvat. 

But it is impossible that anything should be superior to the soul and have 
dominion over it, but still more impossible is this in the case of the reason. 
For we must believe that the latter is by nature first-born and supreme. And 
yet they say that the elements are the primary things of those that exist. 

Ibid. 21-26: dpolws 5& xal dco. Tov voiv Kal rd alaOnrixdy éx Tov 
crotxelwy Towicw* gdalverar yap Ta Te duTa [Hv ob peréxovra dopas 
ol’ alcOjcews, kal Trav Cwwy woAAd didvoray obk exew. ei SE ris Kal 
Taira Tmapaxwpnoee, Kal Gein Tov vodr pépos TL THS WuxTs, duolws dé Kal 

* According to Aétius iv, 5. 12 (Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 172, 1. 42), Parmenides, 


Empedocles, and Democritus say that voids and yvx% are the same thing. Sce also 
Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 105, |. 36; p. 112, L. 5. 
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because this (the reason that is eternal) is unsusceptible (to impressions from 
without), but the susceptible mind is perishable, and apart from this (the 
eternal reason) does not think. 

i. 736). 27: Aelwerar 5é Tov vodv pdvoy Oipaber érevorévar Kal Betov 
elvat povor. 

It remains then that the reason alone comes into man from without and is 
alone divine. 

Compare also i. 4085, 12-30, where it is affirmed that the vois is 
implanted (in the body) and is not destroyed (with the body), and 
that it is of a diviner character (@eérepov) than the combination 
of soul and body and is not susceptible (to impressions from 
without). 

It appears, therefore, that on the one hand Aristotle ascribes 
existence to the yvx7 only in relation to the body, and on the other 
makes the voids eternal, yet identifies them in the sense that the 
vous is }) vont Yux7. The explanation of this seeming contrariety 
of thought may be found (with Grote) in the view that the power 
of discursive thought, the voids, in each individual is the result of 
the universal vods acting upon the noetic receptivity in each indi- 
vidual, the former perishing with the individual, but the latter 
being eternal. A different view, together with some account of the 
various ancient and modern interpretations, is given by Wallace, 
pp. ciiiff.* For our present purpose it must suffice to observe 
that while yvx% is an entelechy of the body, and in the conscious 
experience of the individual vois is yvxq in the higher intellectual 
activities of which it is capable, on the other hand voids is coeval 
with the existence of the universe, coming to man from without, 
and yet these two—the vois dafys, the vois rafnrixds—are not two 
but one. 

1See also Arnold, Roman Sioicism, p. 61, ““What God is to the universe, that the 
soul is to the body, which is a little universe. But the reasoning part of the soul 
only is entirely distinct; this is of divine nature, and has entered the body from with- 
out; it is at once its formative principle, its plan, and its end. The lower parts 
of the soul are knit up with the body and must perish with it. So far Aristotle's 
teaching differs little from that of Plato.” But it may be questioned whether this 
interpretation does not take too little account both of the inconsistencies in Aristotle’s 
thought and of the differences between his theory of the soul and Plato’s, while also 
directly ascribing to Aristotle an opinion which he rejected—that the vois is part of the 
vUXN. 
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Plat. Tim. 61C: capxds 5¢ xal raw wepl cdpxa yéveow, Puxijs Te . 
écov Ovnréy, ottrw dieAnAOauer. 

But the origin of flesh and of the things that pertain to the flesh, and what 
of soul is mortal, we have not yet considered. 

Plat. Symp. 207D: obros pévrou obdérore Ta abrd exwv & aire 
duws 6 abrds xaheirar, dAAd véos del yuyvouevos, Ta 5é droddbs, Kal 
Kara Tas Tpixas Kal capxa xal do7a xal atua cal oburay 7d oGpa. 

And though man never has the same things in him yet he is called the same, 
but is always becoming new, and losing something, in respect to hair and flesh 
and bones and blood and the whole body. 

Arist. i. 519). 26ff.: cap& 6& xal rd wapardnoiay éxov thy diow 
TH capki év rots évaiuos waclv éore peratd rov dépyaros Kal rod dcrod 
Kal Tav avadoryov rots darots. 

Flesh and that which is of like nature with flesh in all the animals that have 
blood is between the skin and the bone and the parts that are similar to bone. 

See also Hom. JI. viii. 380; xiii. 832; Od. xi. 219; xviii. 77; xix. 
450; Hes. Th. 538; Sc. 461; Pind. Fr. 150; Aeschyl. Choeph. 280; 
Theb. 1035; Agam. 1097; Soph. Philoct. 1157; Trach. 1054; 
Eurip. Med, 1189, 1200, 1217; Phoen, 1571; Bacch. 746, 1130, 1136; 
Hec. 1071; Hipp. 1239, 1343; Suppl. 56; Troiad. 770; Cycl. 344, 
380, 403; Plat. Tim. 60B, 74 freq., 82-85, freq.; Phaedo 96D, 98D; 
Gorg. 518D; Rep. 556D; Legg. 782C, 797E. 

Aristotle sometimes distinguishes the cap£ from the fat and the 
skin as above and in i. 487a. 4, but elsewhere includes the skin in 
the cap, i. 4865. 9; in Plato also the skin seems sometimes to be 
included under the term capt; Tim. 67D. 

By metonymy cap is used of the pulpy part of fruit: 

Theophr. De causis Plant. vi. 8. 5: av d€  cap—E wodkdy 6 bé 
mupHy uuKpds ddAvyoéXauot. 

And those olives whose pulp is abundant but the stone small are not rich 
in oil. 

See also preceding and following sentences. 

2. By synecdoche cdpé (also in the plural) denotes the body: 

Eurip. Hipp. 1031: Kal unre wovros unre yh Sétacrd pou | capxas 
Gavovros, el Kaxds wépux’ avnp. 

May neither sea nor land receive my body when I die, if Iam a wicked man. 
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See also Aesch. Theb. 622; Agam. 72; Eurip. Her. Fur, 1151; 

In other passages it is difficult to say whether the term refers 
to the flesh only or to the body asa whole. See, e.g., Eurip. Phoen. 
1286; Her. Fur. 1269; Troiad. 440, 

Plat. Symp. 211D, E: ri dijra, én, olducba, ef rw yévorro abd 
TO xaNov Léety elAtxpuvés, xafapdrv, &exrov, dAAd wy) dvarewy capKkar 
Te GvOpwrivewy Kal xpwudrwr Kal GAAns ToAAs hAvaplas Ovnrijs, GAN’ 
atré 7d Getor Kaddr Sivatro povoedés xaridety; 

But what if man should acquire the power to see the beautiful, pure and 
clear and unmixed, and not infected with human flesh and color and many 
another mortal folly, but could see divine beauty itself unmixed ? 

The word apparently does not occur in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
or Xenophon. 


IV. SUMMARY AND COMPARISON 


It thus appears that in the classical period rvedua is predomi- 
nantly a physical term. Yet, signifying always an extremely 
refined kind of material, it is employed also for that of which souls 
are composed. Its range of meaning includes wind, breath, air, 
breath of life; rarely also life or soul-substance, yet never with a 
definitely individual or psychical or religious sense. 

Wvy7, on the other hand, is from earliest recorded times 
employed as a vital term denoting life, or the seat of life, but in 
the latter case implying in many cases capacity for intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional experience, or even for moral character. 
The constant element of its meaning is its designation of that in a 
living being by virtue of which it is (or was) living; the meaning 
varies according (1) as it is applied to plants, animals, or men, and 
as concerns men, to those living in the body or to those dead (i.e. 
existing in the underworld); (2) as its reference is limited to life 
or includes the intellect, emotions, will, or character of the person 
spoken of, and (3) as the theory of the particular writer using it 
varies as to its objective reality, its pre-existence and its capability 
of future existence apart from the body. In Homer it is already a 
shade. In the tragic poets, though the belief in the existence of the 
soul after death continues, the use of yvyn for the shade occurs 
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he implies is rather that the body by its sensations and appetites 
breaks in upon the tranquility of the soul and interferes with its 
clear vision of truth, and causing it excessive pain or excessive 
pleasure tends to corrupt it against its will. In Aristotle, while 
the two terms frequently stand in antithesis, they are in his thought, 
as already indicated, rather correlates than antitheses. See, e.g., 
i. 403, 6-9; but especially the [epi Wuyis, Book ii. chap. i. 
(i. 412-13), from which passages have already been quoted above. 
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CHAPTER II 
min, S52, AND "W3 IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


It would be highly desirable, if it were also practicable, to 
show the development of the meaning of the three Hebrew words 
named above chronologically and genetically, and to this end to 
exhibit in succession the usage of the several great periods of Old 
Testament literature. But aside from the fact that such an exhibit 
would demand more space than can be given to it here, the problem 
itself is complicated by several facts which place a solution of it 
worthy of the attention of scholars beyond the powers of the 
present writer. For example, in the oldest extant literature it is 
evident that we have not the beginnings of Hebrew usage, but a 
stage of development in which it is already difficult to distinguish 
primitive from derived meanings, and in the later stages there are 
many questions of relative antiquity of different portions of the 
Old Testament, and of the interpretation of obscure passages 
which still further obscure the solution. On the other hand, the 
broad facts respecting relationship of meanings seem to be fairly 
clear, and wholly to ignore genetic relationships is to risk a result- 
ing degree of misrepresentation of relations of meanings which 
might affect unfavorably our judgment even respecting the New 
Testament usage. The following analyses, accordingly, are an 
endeavor to represent the usage of the Old Testament as a whole, 
rather than by successive periods, but with the various meanings 
so arranged as to avoid any serious misrepresentation of genetic 
relations. 

mn 

I. Wind.—This was apparently the earliest meaning of M1". 
It occurs in all periods of the literature. 

1. Proprie.— 

Ps. 1:4: {TM WEIRNWS YAS-ON "D OST rNd 

The wicked are not so; But are like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away. 
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and that within that period the conception of the supremacy of 
God prevailed to such an extent that Hebrew writers did not 
shrink from designating the source from which evil came as a 
spirit of God. Whether in the latter case those who framed or 
those who read such passages as Judg. 9:23; I Sam. 16:14-23 
had in mind the spirit of God, and understood the epithet “evil” 
as describing simply the result of the divine action, or conceived 
that the evil spirits (demonic) were God’s in the sense that they 
were ultimately under divine control, is not wholly clear. The 
decision of the question depends mainly upon the date at which 
the idea of the demonic spirit became current in Israel. 

The question also arises, though on different grounds, whether 
in Exod. 28:3; Deut. 34:9 the expression ‘‘spirit of wisdom” 
refers to the spirit of God, called a spirit of wisdom because of the 
effect produced, or to the spirit of man, to which God imparts 
wisdom, or is simply a pleonastic phrase for wisdom. See also 
Isa. 28:6, “spirit of judgment.’’ These passages are in them- 
selves capable of either interpretation. But such passages as 
Gen. 41:38 (cf. vs. 39); Mic. 3:8, in which similar results are 
ascribed to the spirit of God, expressly so called, favor the first 
interpretation. This probably applies also to Num. 27:18 and 
Zech. 12:10. In II Kings 2:9, 15 the conception may be that 
the very spirit of Elijah was to come upon Elisha, but vs. 16 
again suggests a reference to the spirit of God. Soin Num. 11:17, 
25, 26, the spirit (with the article) that is upon Moses, though 
not defined as the spirit either of Moses or of God, is put upon the 
young men by God, and is most probably thought of as the spirit 
of God. But both here and in II Kings 2:9, the conception is 
quantitative rather than purely individual; and all the other 
passages are perhaps somewhat influenced in thought and expres- 
sion by the fact of the quantitative idea of the spirit. 

c) Under the influence of an increasingly ethical conception of 
God, the spirit of God, called also the spirit of holiness, is spoken 
of as operative in the life of the community of the chosen people and 
of individuals, guiding, instructing, redeeming, ethically purifying. 

Isa. 44:3: $7NENEOD "MIND AIWNN-ST TAN PEN 


I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring. 
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Ps. 51:11 (13): "3% mpr->s TOP m7 5 peer) peal) ae) | 

Cast me not away from thy presence; And take not thy holy spirit from me. 

For other examples see Neh. 9:20, 30; Ezek. 39:29; Isa. 11:2; 
42:1; 48:16; 59:21; 63:10, 11, 14; Ps. 139:7; 143:10; Hag. 2:5; 
Zech. 4:6; 12:10; Joel 3:12 (2:28, 29). 

The line of demarcation between this class and that which 
immediately precedes manifestly cannot be sharply drawn, many 
cases being on the border line. 

d) Rarely, and probably in part under the influence of the con- 
ception of M7 as the breath of life, the spirit of God is spoken of 
as the source of physical life. Here, also, as under }) the spirit 
is sometimes, at least, thought of quantitatively. Cf. II, 2, d). 

Job 33:4: EON “TS Motn ney sen 

The spirit of God hath made me, And the breath of the Almighty giveth 
me ie. 

See also Gen. 6:3; Job 27:3; 34:14; Ps. 104:30, 

As against the view of Wendt, Fleisch und Geist, pp. 19-22, 
that the wind, which forms the basis for the idea of the Spirit, is 
conceived of by the Hebrews as immaterial, Gunkel, Wirkungen 
des Heiligen Geistes, pp. 48 f., holds that the Hebrews thought of 
both wind and spirit as material, but as an extremely refined air- 
like substance. The possibility that spirit was a substance, but 
immaterial, is ignored by both of them; probably with reason 
in view of the lack of evidence that the Hebrews ever thought of 
immaterial substance. As between Wendt and Gunkel, the latter 
seems correct. Beyond this and the fact that the Hebrews denied 
to spirit the ordinary attributes of matter, it. is difficult to go with 
certainty. 

2. The spirit of man. 

a) As the seat of, or as identical with (the latter apparently the 
earlier of the two ideas) strength, courage, anger, distress, or the 
like [cf. examples under 1, 6) above]. 

Judg. 8:3: FIT wT Haws To On Fnen IN 

Then their anger was abated toward him, when he had said that. 

Job 7:11: 77 “Sa TTSIN 

I will speak in the anguish of my spirit. 
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as the seat of emotion and will, is less open to objection. The 
sentence in that case would mean, Guard -yourselves in [the 
sphere of] your spirits, i.e., against those feelings which might 
lead one of you to deal treacherously with the wife of his youth. 

d) With approximation to the sense of 53, TM denotes the 
spirit of man as the seat or cause of life, often with accompanying 
reference to God as its source. Cf. II, 1, d). 

Num. 16:22: “Wa 523 NAT “be oN 

O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh. 

_ Zech. 12:1; DIT WS PIN TON ove Te Sito 
sia7pa 

Thus saith the Lord, which stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the 
foundations of the earth, and formeth the spirit of man within him. 

See also Num. 27:16; Job 10:12; 12:10; 17:1; Ps. 34:5; 
Isa. 42:5; Ezek. 10:17 (?). 

The passages in Eccl. (3:19, 21; 12:7), which must doubtless 
be taken all together, are peculiar in that the term ™ is applied 
to the lower animals along with man, while at the same time God 
is represented as its source. The conception seems to be that there 
proceeds from God ™", quantitatively not individually thought of, 
which is the source and cause of life for both man and beast, and 
that at death this "7 returns from both man and beast to the 
source from whichit came. Cf. II, 1, d), above, and III, 1, below. 
There is possibly to be discerned here an influence of the idea 
ascribed to Epicharmus: ovvexpifn xal dcexpifn xawadber, BOev 
jMev, waduv, ya wey els yar, rvedua 6 Gvw. See p. 19. 

3. The idea of a demon, a personal spirit neither human nor 
divine, which was undoubtedly current in the ancient world, 
and is unquestionably found in late Jewish writings, is nowhere 
in the Old Testament’ expressed with that clearness which it 
acquires later. It is probable, however, that it is present in such 
passages as II Kings 109: 73 Zech. 13:2; Job 4:15. 

Job 4:15: “WA Nw “BEM som “5753 7 

A spirit passed helices my face and the hair of my flesh stood up. 


It is perhaps also to be found in I Kings 22:21-23 and the 
parallel passage, IIT Chron. 18: 20-22, in which Zedekiah describes 
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the spirit by which Zedekiah and others have spoken as a lying 
spirit sent forth from God. But in view of the highly dramatic 
character of the passage it may be doubted whether the lan- 
guage is not simply a dramatic way of saying that Zedekiah is 
lying. The answer depends in this case, as in those mentioned 
under 2, a), mainly on the period at which the idea of the demon 
can be shown to have been current in Israel. The same con- 
siderations apply to Num, 5:14, 30, with its reference to a spirit 
of jealousy; to Hos. 4:12; 5:4, spirit of whoredom; Mic. 2:11, 
spirit of falsehood; Isa. 19:14, spirit of perverseness; Isa. 29:10, 
spirit of deep sleep. 


III. Breath, which is the sign of life, and the cessation of which 
is death. 

1. Proprie—The breath. Instances of this meaning are 
found first in the exilic period, and Ezek. 37:5-14 suggests a close 
connection between the older meanings, “wind” and “spirit,” and 
the apparently later meaning, ‘‘breath.” 

Ezek. 37:9, 10: DIN" NIT MTOR NAT ON TENA 
mys oka nin saqNe Tit RN “ond manny ap 
pra sion BP be “wR “TRB Tae “roan CTE 15" 
ries a) bina Pxal prrbas-by asa) or 0 

Then said he unto me, Prophesy unto the wind, ‘petobae: son of man, and 
say to the wind, thus saith the Lord God: Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe upon these slain, that they may live. So I prophesied as he com- 
manded me, and the breath came into them, and they stood upon their feet, an 
exceeding great army. 

See also Gen. 6:17; 7:15, 22; Job 9:18; 15:30; 19:17; Ps. 
104:29; 135:17; 146:4; Jer. 10:14; 14:6(?); 51:17; Lam. 4:20; 
Hab. 2:19. 

In all of these instances, except those in Job, the breath is 
definitely thought of as the breath of life. On Eccl. 3:19, 20; 
12:7, see 2, d), above. 

2. As the symbol of anger or of power; of man (Isa. 25:4; 
33:11 [?]); of the Messiah (Isa. 11:4); but usually of God (Exod. 
15:8; IL Sam. 22:16; Job 4:9; Ps. 18:15; 33:6; Isa. 30:28; 
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See other examples in Gen. 23:8; 34:3, 8; 42:22; Exod. 
1§:9; 23:9; Lev. 23:27, 32; 26:11, 15, 16, 30, 43; Num. 21:4; 
29:7; Deut. 14:26 bts; 18:6; 21:14; 24:15; 28:65; Josh. 23:11; 
Judg. 5:21; 10:16; 16:16; 18:25; Ruth 4:15 (?); I Sam. 1:10, 
15; 2:16, 33; 18:1), c; 20:4; 22:2; 23:20; 30:6; IZ Sam. 
3:21; 5:8; 17:8; I Kings 11:37; II Kings 4:27; 9:15; Job 3:20; 
6:11; 7:11; ro0:1 bts; 14:22; 16:40, b; 18:4; 19:2; 21:25; 
23:13; 24:12; 27:2; 30:16, 25; 41:13, 21; Ps. 6:4; 10:3; 
11:5; 19:8; 23:3; 25:13; 27:12; 31:8; 33:20; 34:3; 35:9, 
12, 13, 25; 41:3, 5; 42:2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 12; 43:5; 44:26; 57:7; 
62:2, 6; 63:1, 6, 9; 69:11; 77:3; 84:3; 86:4 bis; 88:4; 94:19; 
103:1, 2, 22; 104:1, 35; 105:22; 107:26; 116:7; 119:20, 25, 
28, 81; 123:4; 130:5, 6; 138:3; 143:6, 8, 11, 12; 146:1; Prov. 
6:16; 13:2, 4 bts, 19; 14:10; 19:18; 21:10, 23; 25:13; 28:25; 
29:17; 31:6; Eccl. 6:3, 9; 7:28; Cant. 1:7; 3:1, 2, 3, 4; 5:6; 
6:12; Isa. 1:14; 3:20(?); 5:14; 15:4; 19:10; 26:8, 9; 38:15; 
42:1; 53:11; 58:3, 5, 10b4s, 61:10; 66:3; Jer. 2:24; 4:31; 5:9, 29; 
6:8; 9:8; 12:7; 13:17; 14:19; 15:1; 22:27; 31:12, 25 bts; 34:16; 
44:14; Lam.1:16; 2:12; 3:17, 20, 51; Ezek. 16:27; 23:17, 18 bis, 
22, 28; 24:21, 25; 25:6, 15; 27:31; 36:5; Hos. 4:8; Mic. 7:3; 
Hab. 2:5; Zech. 11:8 bes. 

3. The seat of will and moral action, especially when joined 
with a5), but occasionally alone; not of course sharply distin- 
guished from the preceding class. 

Deut. 30:2: “WON 393 ‘pa Haw FR Tinsy madi 
{WEI saab-b2a + syoa) MN on ape aa) “Don 

And shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey his voice ac- 
cording to all that I command thee this day, thou and thy children, with all 
thine heart and with all thy soul. 

See other examples in Gen. 49:6; Deut. 4:29; 6:5; 10:12; 
11:13, 18; 13:4; 26:16; 30:6, 10; Josh. 22:5; I Kings 2:4; 
8:48; II Kings 23:3, 25; I Chron. 22:19; 28:9; II Chron, 6:38; 
15:12; 34:31; Job 6:7; 7:15; Ps. 24:4; 25:1; 119:129, 167; 
Jer. 32:41; Ezek. 4:14; Mic. 6:7; Hab. 2:4. 

Here also instead of under 2 might be classified Ps. 27:12; 
41:2; 105:22; Deut. 23:25; Josh. 23:11. 

* Briggs, Jour. Bib. Lit., XVI (1897), 30. 
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4. Rarely of the seat of mentality. 

Esth. 4:13: 2M" D I> FEI “VIA-N 

Think not in thy soul that thou shalt escape in the king’s house. 

See other examples in Deut. 49:15; Josh. 23:14; I Sam. 2:35; 
Esth. 4:13; Ps. 13:3; 35:33 139:14; Prov. 2:10; 19:2; 23:73; 
24:14; 27:9; Jer. 42:20. But in most cases the meaning may be 
more general, “‘self’’; it is doubtful, moreover, whether in any case 
the Hebrew mind made the distinction indicated by the subdivisions 
under the main division II. 


III. Life, that element or characteristic which distinguishes a 
living being from inanimate objects. 

Job 2:4: $ite2 77a ym weNd Awe 551 Towa Tp 

Siig for otha, you all that a man hath, will he give for bia life. 

Jer. 51:6: ‘WEI te Seda 52a Fira 302 

Flee out of the midst of Babylon, and save every man his life, 

See other examples in Gen. 9:4, 5a, 0; 19:17, 19; 32:31; 
44:300, b; Exod. 4:19; 21:23, 30; 30:12, 15, 16; Lev. 24:18), 
c; Num. 17:3; 25:31; 31:50; Deut. 13:7; 19:21; 24:6; Josh. 
2:13, 14; 9:24; Judg. 5:18; 9:17; 12:3; 18:25¢, b; I Sam. 
18:1¢C, 3; 19:55, IX} 21:1, 17; 22:230, 6; 23:25; 24:12; 25:104, 
b, c; I Sam. roar 24a, b; 28:9, 21; IL Sam. 1:9; 4:8, 9; 
14:7, 14; 16:11; 18:13; 19:60, b, c, d; 23:17; perhaps also 
Lev. 17:116; I Kings 1:12a, b; 1:29; 2:23; 3:11; 19:22, B, 3, 
4a, b, 10, 14; 20:31, 32, 390@, b, 42a, 6; IL Kings 1:13, b, 14; 
7:7; 10:24a, 6; I Chron. 11:19a, b; II Chron. 1:11; Esth. 7:3, 
97; 8:11; 9:16; Job 2:4, 6; 12:10; 13:14; 27:3, 8; 31:30; ’ 
Ps. 6:5; 7:6; 17:9; 22:21; 25:20; 26:9; 31:14; 33:10; 34:23; 
3574, 173 38:13; 40:15; 49:9; 54:5, 6; 55:19; 56:7, 14; 50:4; 
_ 63:10; 66:9; 69:2, 19; 70:3; 71:10, 13, 23; 72:13, 14; 74:19; 
78:50; 86:2, 14; 94:21; 97:10; 116:4, 8; I1Q:109; 120:2; 
Bate9, 24:4, $} 143:3; Prov. 1:18,.19; 32223 6:26; 7:23; 
11:30(?); 14:25(?); 12:10; 13:3, 8; 16:17; 19:8, 16; 20:2; 
22:23; 24:12(?); 29:10, 24; Isa. 43:4; 44:20; 53:10, 12; Jer. 
2:34; 4:10, 30; 11:21; 19:70, b; 20:13; 21:7, 9; 22:25; 26:19; 
34:20, 21; 38:2, 16a,b; 39:18; 40:14,15; 44:300, 5; 45:5; 46:26; 
48:6; 49:37; 51:6,45; Lam.2:19; 5:9; Ezek. 3:19, 21; 13:182, 8, 
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200, b, C; 14:14, 20; 16:5; 17:17; 22:25, 27; 32:10; 33:5, 9; 
Amos 2:14, 15; Jon. 1:14; 2:6, 8; 4:3. 

In various idiomatic phrases, such as “my life shall live,”’ 
“fas thy life liveth,”’ ‘‘to smite a life,” or “‘to stay a life,” “the life 
dies ” OB) seems, despite the unusual character of the expression, 
to ectain the meaning “life.” 

Gen. 12:13: FINWN FSIS "l"Io" WD AN “NAN NITE 
{Tosa “OB? 

Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister: that it may be well with me and that 
I may live because of thee. 

Lev. 24:17: tvay Mia DIN WEDD AD oN) 

And he that smiteth any man to death shall surely be put to death. 

See other examples in Gen. 19:20; 37:21; Lev. 24:18a; Num. 
23:10; 31:19; 35:11, 15, 30; Deut. 19:6, 11; 22:26; 27:25; 
Josh. 20:3, 9; Judg. 16:30; I Sam. 1:26; 17:55; 20:3; 25:26; 
II Sam. 11:11; 14:19; II Kings 2:2, 4, 6, 30; Job 31:39; 36:14; 
Ps. 22:30; 119:75; Isa. 55:3; Jer. 38:17, 20; Ezek. 13:18c, © 
19a, b; 18:27; Jon. 4:8(?). 


IV. A living being, a being that possesses life, as distinguished 
from an inanimate object. 

1. In the phrase +7 WB), as a general term for any being that 
has animal life, whether man or beast. 

Gen. 1:24: TPT WE) YTS RIM ONTO TON 

And God said, let the earth bring forth the living creature after its kind. 

See also Gen. 1:20, 21, 30; 2:7, 19; 9:10, 12, 15, 16; Lev. 
11:10, 46a; Ezek. 47:9. 

Occasionally EB? without #°M is used in this inclusive sense. 
So Lev. 10:46); Num. 31:28. 

2. Much more frequently ©53 without the addition of +7"7 is 
applied to man only: 

a) Meaning person, individual man. 

Lev. 17:12: SQMN°ND ODO WEITSD ONT? “IAD HON ~OD 
D7 
a Tins I said unto the children of Israel, no soul of you shall eat 
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See other examples in Gen. 14:21; 17:14; 36:6; Exod. 12:15, 
26, 293° 35245" LEV. 2525) 423, 278° SSTy By Oy 58, TF) STP FITS; 
20a, b, 21a, b, 25, 27a, b; 17:10, 15; 18:29; 19:8; 20:6a, b; 
22:3, 6, 11; 23:29, 30a, b; 27:2; Num. 5:6; 9:13; 15:27, 28, 
30a, b, 31; 19:13, 18, 20, 22; Deut. 24:7; Josh. 10:28, 30, 32, 35, 
37a, 6, 39; 11:11; I Sam. 22:22; IL Kings 12:5; Prov. 11:25; 
19:15; 28:17; Isa. 49:7; Jer. 43:6; Lam. 3:25; Ezek. 18:42, b,c, d, 
20; 27:13; 33:6. 

b) In enumerations. 

Exod. 1:5: G52 C728 apyyT west werd TT 

And all the souls that came out of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls. 

Other examples occur in Gen, 46:15, 18, 22, 25, 26a, b, 27a, b; 
Exod. 12:4; 16:16; Num. 31:35a, 6, goa, b, 46; Deut. 10:22; 
I Chron. 5:21; Jer. 52:29, 300, 8. 

c) With pronominal suffix it has the force of a reflexive or 
personal pronoun. 

Ps. rr:1: }4ES OS TA WEI SNM TN 

How say ye to my soul, Flee as a bird to your mountain ? 

See other examples in Gen. 27:4, 19, 25, 31; Lev. 11:43, 44; 
16:29, 31; 20:25; Num. 30:3, 54, b, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; Job 
g2er(?); 32:3; Ps. 3:33 7:3; 17513; 35:73: 49:10; 5722, 53 
66:16; 88:15; 94:17; 105:18; 109:20, 31; 120:6; 141:8; 142:5, 
8; Prov. 11:17; 18:7; 22:25; Isa. 3:9; 46:2; 47:14; 51:23; Jer. 
3:11; 6:16; 17:21; 18:20; 37:9; 44:7; 51:14; Lam. 3:24, 58; 
Amos 6:8 (of Jehovah); Hab. 2:10. 

In a few passages it stands for the self as the whole complex of 
opportunities and possibilities that belong to a man while he lives. 
Prov. 6:32; 8:36; cf. 15:32; 22:25. 

d) Occasionally (in Lev., Num., and Hag., only) it is used to 
denote a person once living, but now dead. 

Num. 5:2: {E25 Nib 251 

Whosoever is unclean by the dead. 

So also in Lev. 19:28; 21:1, 11; 22:4; Num. 6:6, 11; 9:6, 7, 
10; 19:11, 134; Hag. 2:13. 

The occurrence of this usage compared with the use of TT 52 
to denote a living creature suggests the possibility that ED alone 
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properly means a creature (it could hardly be person) whether alive 
or dead. But the whole body of facts (note, e.g., the rarity of its use 
for the dead, and the limited number of instances of ren compared 
with the large number of cases in which 52 alone expresses the 
idea of life) seems best accounted for by the s supposition that *°T 
when it occurs is pleonastic and that the use of 52 in reference 
to a dead body is an offshoot from its use to signify person (IV, 2, a)]. 
Cf. the use of the English word “‘person”’ (the Latin persona origi- 
nally meaning a mask covering the body) to denote the body as in 
the phrase “exposure of the person’’; or the use of the word “soul” 
to mean a person, as in the expression ‘‘a thousand souls perished.” 
m. “w2 

Whatever the primitive Semitic sense of this term (see Gesenius- 
Buhl, which on the basis of the Arabic regards “skin” as the original 
meaning and assigns this to Ps. 102:6), the meaning which, with the 
possible exception of Ps. 102:6, is basal to all others in the Old 
Testament, is clearly “‘flesh.’’ Usage is as follows: 


I. Flesh, the soft, muscular portions of a body ving or. once 
living; used both of man and beast. 

Job 2:5: NO-DN Tha-be1 foss-be 937 FT eri Doan 
Joa" FE "ON 

But put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and als flesh, and he 
will renounce thee to thy face. 

Isa, 22:13: [7 Minds “wa SN INE vA "pa Pa 

Slaying oxen and killing sheen, eating flesh end diinkina see! 

See other examples in Gen. 2:21, 23a, b(?); 9:4; 17:11, 13, 14, 
23, 24, 253 40:19; 41:2, 3, 4, 18, 19 (of animals); Exod. 4:7; 
12:8, 46; 16:3, 8, 12; 21:28; 22:30, 31(?); 28:42; 29:14, 31, 
32, 34; Lev. 4:11; 6:20 (27); 7:15, 17, 18, 19 bis, 20, 21; 8:17, 
31, 32; QO:11; 11:8, 11; 12:3; 13:10, 14, 154, 6, 16; 15:2, 3a, 5, 
7, 19; 16:27; 18:18; 26:29a, 6; Num. 11:4, 13, 18a, 5, 21, 33; 
12:12; 19:5; Deut. 12:15, 20a, b,c, 23, 27a, b; 14:8; 16:4; 28:53, 
55; 32:42; Judg. 6:10, 20, 21a, b; 8:7; [Sam. 2:13, 15a, 0; 17:44; 
I Kings 17:6a, 6; 19:21; IL Kings 5:10, 14a, 6; 9:36; Job 2:5; 
6:12; 10:11; 13:14 (?); 14:22; 19:20, 26; 31:31; 33:21, 25; 
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IV. SUMMARY AND COMPARISON 

Respecting the three terms in the Old Testament, it is to be 
noted that i", beginning undoubtedly as a term of physical or 
dynamic meaning, denoting wind, was already early in the literary 
period a religious term in the sense that it was used in connection 
with the idea of God to denote the invisible power by which he 
operated in the world, or for God himself as operative, but not 
for a hypostasis distinct from God. Relatively late it became a 
religious term in the sense also that it signified the power of God 
working to produce ethical and religious effects in men. As applied 
to men, probably under the influence of the thought that it was the 
spirit of the géd that produced extraordinary effects in men, such 
as strength, courage, anger, ecstatic frenzy, etc., it denoted the seat 
of all such emotions and experiences, and then advanced to denote 
the seat of the ethical and religious in general. Its use with refer- 
ence to the breath is probably relatively late and subsequent in 
general to the previously named uses. 

52, on the other hand, was from the earliest period of the 
Hithestare preserved in the Old Testament a psychological and 
vital term, denoting the soul, or life, as that in a living, corporeal 
being which constitutes him living as distinguished from the inani- 
mate, and then the being himself as living. Its use with reference 
to God is very rare and probably a conscious anthropomorphism. 

As used to denote a corporeal living being, the W53 is, of course, 
hypostatized; and this is also the case in respect to some of the 
instances in which it denotes the soul, since this is supposed to 
depart from the body and exist apart from it. The latter usage 
may also be very early and certainly persists very late. But in the 
majority of cases, the WE? (meaning life or soul) is not a hypostasis, 
but a quality or characteristic of a living being. As the seat of 
appetite, emotion, mentality, and moral and religious experience, 
the usage of WE? is closely parallel to that of T". But while U3 
is often used for life, MA" is only rarely so used and then chiefly 
with reference to God as the source of life. 

“2 is fundamentally and prevailingly a physical term. Its 
only departure from this physical sense is in its employment by 
metonymy for kindred and for a corporeal living being. At the 
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latter point, it becomes a synonym of W53, the one extending its 
psychical sense to include the physical and. the other its physical 
to include the psychical. It never acquires a mental, moral, or 
religious sense. Its nearest approach to such meaning—and this 
still very remote—is its use with the suggestion of weakness and 
frailty. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, ™I" is physical-religious-psychical; 
UBD is psychical-vital; "W2 is physical. 

“But an instructive parallel may also be drawn between the 
usage of each of the three Hebrew terms and the corresponding 
Greek words, viz., between ™" and rvedua; paienet wB2 and 
¥oxh; between "W2 and cépt. 

The fundamental meaning of M"_and zvedua is te same, viz., 
wind. The first extant instances of this meaning of rvedua date 
from the fifth century B.c. I appears in this sense in the oldest 
Old Testament literature, and is therefore at least as old as the eighth 
century B.c. But in the same period also we find ™" meaning 
spirit, and used of the spirit of God. The application to the 
demonic spirit may perhaps be the earliest, but the application 
to the spirit of God seems to arise out of its use meaning wind, 
rather than from the idea of the demon, and the use to denote the 
spirit of man is apparently later than with reference to the spirit 
of God. Both these latter ideas retain a quantitative feeling, 
even after the terms have come to be used personally and indi- 
vidually, The meaning “breath” is apparently the latest of all to 
appear. 

The development of the usage of wvedua is somewhat different. 
From the primitive meaning “wind” arises the meaning “breath,” 
and from this ina purely physical sense come the meanings “breath 
of life,” “life.” On this basis apparently is developed the concep- 
tion of a soul-stuff, out of which individual souls come and to 
which they return. At the close of the classical period there is the 
suggestion of an extension of this idea by which rvedua becomes the 
basis of all existence. In the post-classical period we shall see this 
developing into the conception of divine spirit, rvedya Oetov, at 
first at least quantitatively thought of. But of the deification of 
the wvedua there are no discoverable traces in the classical period. 
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Alike, therefore, in the starting-point and in the general range 
of usage there is a large measure of parallelism between the Hebrew 
and Greek terms, ™" and wvedua. But the order in which mean- 
ings are developed is not the same, and the Hebrews were far in 
advance of the Greeks in developing the idea of the divine spirit. 

52 apparently begins with the notion of a living being resident 
in a living animal or man—the ghost, so to speak, within an em- 
bodied living being. The earliest extant usage of Yux7 is to denote 
the shade of a once-living being, the ghost that escapes from the 
body when it dies. From these kindred starting-points both the 
Hebrew and the Greek terms develop with no marked difference in 
order, the meanings “‘life,’’ that quality or element of a living being 
which constitutes it living, and “‘soul” as the seat of various emo- 
tions, capacities, etc. The Hebrew writers ascribe a 053 only to 
man and the lower animals (except as it is by anthropomorphism 
used of God), and this is also the use of Ywx% in most of the Greek 
writers, but Plato believes in a yvx7 of the universe, and Aristotle 
ascribes yvx# (in a limited sense of the term) to plants. As to the 
capacity of the soul for existence apart from the body and after 
death, both Hebrew and Greek writers differ among themselves. 
Some of the Psalms affirm it, some seem to deny, Ecclesiastes 
is skeptical. So Homer and the tragic poets presuppose a shadowy 
existence after death; Socrates is agnostic about the future of the 
soul; Xenophon is hopeful; Plato affirms; and Aristotle denies. 

Both "Wa and capé are primarily physical terms, both pass from 
the meaning “‘flesh” in the strict sense to the more general meaning 
“body.” The Hebrew term is used by metonymy to denote one’s 
kindred, and as a general term for man and animals, or for humanity 
assuch. Neither term has any ethical significance. Plato regards 
the body as a drag upon the soul, conceiving that the latter can 
achieve its full freedom and highest development only when 
freed from the former, but he apparently never uses cdp£ in this 
connection, and does not ascribe to the o@ua a distinctly ethical 
significance.- Of any corrupting power of either body or flesh 
to drag down the soul there is no trace in the Old Testament. 
The “wa is sometimes spoken of as weak, but never as a power 
for evil.. | 
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IINEYMA, ¥YXH, AND SAPE IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
EPICURUS TO ARIUS DIDYMUS 

Before presenting the testimony of the post-Aristotelian wit- 
nesses to the use of wveiua, yvx7, and cadpé, it will be expedient 
to examine the views of some of their predecessors by whom they 
were in all probability largely influenced, and to present in addition 
to the material bearing upon their use of the words under consid- 
eration some further evidence concerning their fundamental 
philosophical notions. 

Anaximenes, who wrote about the middle of the sixth century 
B.c., declared that just as our soul which is air controls us (or holds 
us together), so rvefua xai dnp encompass the whole world. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius,* Anaximenes made air and the infinite 
(space) the first principle of things. Plutarch and Stobaeus,? com- 
menting in almost identical words on the fact that Anaximenes 
uses the words mvedjua and ap synonymously, declare that he is 
in error in ascribing all things to one source, since it is necessary 
to assume an active cause as well as a substance, just as we must 
have both silver and a silversmith. 

Cicero’ says that Anaximenes made air God. If so, then, since 
Anaximenes used zvejua and a4yp synonymously, we are very near, 
even at this early period, to an identification of rvedjua and God. 
Anaximenes, however, is a monist and his one substance is material, 

* Diog. Laert. ii. 3 (Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, I, 22): Otros ['Avak- 
pévns] dox hy dépa ele xal rd dreipoy, 

*Stob. Eel. i. 10, 12 (Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 278): “Avagiuévns Edpvorpdrov 
Midjouws dpy dy tHy Syrwy dépa drepivaro, éx yap robrov wdvra yiyrerGa xai els abrdw 
wmdduy dvadterGar, olor 7 ux, dnelr, h yuerdpa adhp ofea ovyxparel Huds, Kal Sov rdv 
kéquov wretpa cal dip wepéye. Aéyerar 5¢ curwydpws ddp cal rredua. duaprdve dé éf 
Gov Kal woroeSobs dépos Kal wreduaros SoxGr cvverrdva Ta Spa: dovvaror yap dpyhy 
play [9] rhe ONnqy rv berwe brorriva, d\Ad cal Td rowdy afriorp xph brorwdvai- olor 
dpyupos otk dpxel wpds Td Exrwya yerérOar, dav wh Td rowdy D, Tovréarriv 4b dpyupoKbros, 

3 Cicero De mat. deor. i. 10. 26: post Anaximenes aéra deum statuit eumque gigni 
esseque immensum et infinitum, etc. 
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Anaxagoras, born before Empedocles, but writing a little later 
(about 450), found the creative power in the universe in voids, and 
the passive element in an infinite number of original particles or 
seeds. He thus agreed with Empedocles in rejecting the monistic 
theory, but presented a simpler and more self-consistent view of 
things than his. The term wvedua apparently played no part in 
his theories." 

Diogenes of Apollonia, a contemporary of Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles, returned to the monism of Anaximenes, maintaining 
that the phenomena of birth and interaction of things cannot be 


explained except on the hypothesis of their ultimate unity. 

In my opinion all things are produced from the same source [by change] 
and are the same. And this is manifest. For of the things that are now in 
this world earth and air [dp] and water, and whatever else is visible in the 
world, if of these any one were different from another, that is, different in its 
own nature, instead of undergoing numerous transformations and changes 
while still remaining really the same, they could not be mixed together, nor 
could one either help or harm another, nor could any plant spring out of the 
earth, nor could an animal or anything else be born, if these were not so con- 
stituted as to be the same. But all these things arising by change from the 
same [substance] become now one thing, now another, and return again to the 
same [Diels, Vorsokrat., I, 423, B 2]. 


This one substance he maintains is intelligent. 

For without intelligence such a division of things would not be possible 
as to have proper measures of all things, of winter and summer, night and day, 
rain and wind and pleasant weather (Diels, Vorsokrat., I, 424, B 3]. 

Besides these things, then, are these strong proofs. For men and the other 
animals, breathing, live by the air [dp]. And this is to them soul [ywy%] and 
intelligence [véyers], as will be shown clearly in this writing, and if this be taken, 
they die and intelligence ceases (Diels, Vorsokrat., I, 425, B 4). 

And it seems to me that that which has the intelligence is that which is 
called by men the air [6 dnp), and that by it all men are governed and control 
all things. For to me it seems itself to be God, and to go everywhere and 
to dispose all things and to be in everything. And there is nothing whatever 
that does not share in it, and yet nothing that is different from another thing 
shares in it in the same way as that other, but there are many forms both of 
the air itself and of its intelligence. For it has many modes of existence, being 
both warmer and colder, drier and wetter, more stable and with swifter motion, 
and many other differences there are, and boundless variations of taste and 


* Diels, Vorsokrat., 1, 375-410. 
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So far, then, as the evidence which we have been able to uncover 
shows, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c., before the days of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, the idea had already been advanced 
that the ultimate source of all things is air, which was conceived 
on the one side as a material something, yet to which, on the other, 
was ascribed intelligence and power. By some this was said to 
be God, and of this the human soul was said to be composed. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted that rvedua was also often 
used in the sense of air, and Xenophanes had said even in the sixth 
century that the ~yvx7 was wvedua (pp. 19, 20); yet none of the pre- 
Socratic writers seems, taking the next step, to have used rredua 
for the ultimate basis of things or to have said distinctly that 
God was 7vedua or rvedua God. 

Aristotle adopted from the Ionic philosophers the doctrine of 
the four elements (crovxeia), earth, water, air, and fire, correspond- 
ing to the dry and the wet, the cold and the hot. He added, 
however, a fifth, the aether, which fills celestial spheres. But the 
elements were not in Aristotle’s view sufficient to account for the 
universe. They, the four at least, are matter, iA, and inert, 
and constitute the passive element. The active power is God, the 
Creator, who acts upon matter according to his own plan and for 
the achievement of his own purpose. It is from Aristotle that the 
conception of the inertness, deadness of matter, received its chief 

But Aristotle also had much to say concerning rvedua, by which 
he meant, in general, air (4qp) in motion, or breath. But, as we 
have seen (p. 22) in one notable passage he says that wvedua is used 
of the substance, vital and generative (€upuyxos xal yorpos), which 
is in all plants and animals, and permeates all things. Just how 





otx édvdw Avev @elas eal Saiworlas gicvews obrw wxakd cal copa fry dpydcacda, It is 
possible, not to say highly probable, that Dio and Clement (Strom. vi. 168) are 
quoting from the same passage and that Dio, uninfluenced by Christian ideas, reflects 
the terminology of Democritus more accurately than Clement, and in particular that 
the words cal lepot wreduaros are paraphrastic rather than literal. On the basis 
of this passage alone it would be unsafe to conclude that the expression lepdy rredua 
was used by Democritus or that it was current in his day. The expression @eioy 
wvedua in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Axiochus, will be discussed later. 


t Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 60, who, however, cites no evidence from Aristotle. 
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this statement is to be adjusted to his doctrine that the ~ux7 is an 
entelechy, or, as we may very freely translate it, a function, of the 
body, having no existence apart from it, and, on the other hand, to 
his doctrine of the four or five elements, is not clear. Remembering 
the previous use of a4p and rvedua as synonymous terms, and recall- 
ing Plato’s apparent distinction between aqp and mvedyua, the latter 
denoting the former in motion, we might be disposed to think that 
Aristotle meaht by rveidua one of the four elements, djp, but ajp 
in a special form or condition. And recalling that Aristotle 
ascribed soul, yvx%, to plants and animals, as he here does rvedya, 
we should be disposed to think that he would assent to Xenophanes’ 
assertion that the Yuyx7 is rvedua, meaning by mvedua, however, not 
mere transitory breath, but vital soul-stuff. Nor in view of the 
irreconcilable differences in Aristotle’s doctrine of the vods and 
the ywvx7 are these discrepancies in his idea of the ywx7 and the 
mvedua too great to be ascribed to him. Yet we must also 
reckon with the possibility that in speaking of wvedua, the univer- 
sal vital and generative substance, he was describing the doc- 
trine of some contemporary rather than his own. What we 
clearly know, then, is that in Aristotle’s day wvedua was used 
by someone of vital and generative soul-stuff; or perhaps we 
should say life-stuff, since it is in all plants and animals, a sort of 
soul-protoplasm. 

But it must not'be overlooked that Aristotle speaks of this 
mvedua as permeating all things. If this language be taken at its 
face value, then he or the writers whose doctrine he is here reporting 
made rved}ya—vital and generative—the informing principle of all 
things. This is pan-pneumatism, though not, perhaps, pantheism. 
For neither do those whom Aristotle is quoting, if quoting he is, 
nor Aristotle himself say either that rvedua is God or that God is 
With this rapid survey of pre-Aristotelian theories of the ulti- 
mate substance of things before us, and recalling the exhibit of the 
usage in classical writers of rvedua, Yvx7, and cdpé given in chapter 1, 
Wwe may proceed to a general classification of the usage of these 
words in the post-Aristotelian Greek writers to the beginning of the 
first century A.D. 
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TO HdOuEVOY KaTAa GapKa ov To\Aas Huepas cuuBalver. al dé roAvypdviot 
Tav dppwortav mdeovatov Exovor 7d Hdduevov ev TH capkl # wep Td 
ad-yoor. 

Pain does not last continuously in the flesh; but its climax continues a 
very short time, and that degree which only just outweighs the pleasure in 
the flesh exists not many days, and in long-continued illnesses the pleasure 
is more than the pain. 

See also Epicur. Sent. xviii, xx (bis);* li;? Eth. 408. 

With this general exhibit of the usage of this period before us, 
We may now pass to consider the views of particular schools of 
thought. 


IV. EPICURUS AND THE EPICUREANS 


Epicurus was born in 341 B.c., and entered upon his work as a 
teacher of philosophy while Aristotle was still living. But he was 
far from being a disciple of Aristotle, or of his great predecessors, 
Socrates and Plato. In the fundamental features of his philoso- 
phy he was rather a follower of Democritus. 

The following passages will suffice to show those elements of 
his thought with which we are most concerned: 

Epist.i. 39-41: &\\d pi xal 76 wav dort Compara Kal réros>" oe- 
para pev yap ws éorw, airy } alafnots érl ravrwr paprupel, Kal’ jv 
dvayKxaiov rd &dnXov Tw Aoyioue TexualperOar, dorep rpoetrov. rTdros 
5é €i yur) Hv, dv xevdv xal ywpay xal dvady diow dvopdtouer, obx ay elxe 
Ta o®para drov qv obdé du’ ob exwwetro, kafarep daiverat Kivobueva. 
rapa bé radra oiféy ob’ éxwonbivar divara obre repiAnTrixas obre 
dvahoyws Trois weptAnmrois, doa Ka’ ddas dices AauBavoper Kal pu) ws 
Ta TOUTWY CULTTmpaTa H ovuBEBnKbrTa Aéyouer. Kai py Kal ray cwyud- 
Tov Ta pv dort ovyxpicets, Ta 6 €f Gy al ovyxpices Tewolnvrat’ Taira 
bé éorw Grova xal deraBAnra, elrep uw} wéd\dAer wWavra els Td pr) Sv 
dbaphnoecbat adr’ loxiew rt bropéver év rots dbuadicect Tay ovykpicewr, 
wAnpyn THY dbow bvra, obx Exovra bry H Srws duadvOjoera. Gore ras 
apxas aroyuous dvarykalor elvat cwudtrwy dices [Usener, p. 6]. 

But the universe consists of bodies and place. For that it is bodies 
common-sense itself testifies, and by this it is necessary that whatever is obscure 
should be attested to the reason, as I have said before. But if there were no 
space, which we call also empty, and place and intangible existence, bodies 

* Usener, Epicurea, p. 75. * Wotke, Wiener Studien, X. 
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would not have where to be, or through which to move, whereas it is evident 
that they do move. And aside from these nothing can be known either by 
apprehension or by analogy with things that can be apprehended. We are 
speaking of things that we receive according to their whole natures and not 
of the essential attributes or accidental qualities of these. And indeed of the 
bodies, some are compounds and some are the things of which the compounds 
are made. And the latter are atoms and are unchangeable, if so be all things 
are not to be turned by destruction into non-existence but have strength to 
continue to be something in the dissolution of the compounds, being full in 
respect to their nature, there being no means or method by which they can 
be dissolved. So that the first beginnings must be indivisible, corporeal 
entities. 

Epist. i. 63-65: Mera é& radra det cuvopay avadépovra émi ras 
alcOjcets kal ra 7d0n (olrw yap 7 BeBavorarn rictis Eorat), drt 7 
Wux) cua éort Nerrowepts wap’ ddov 7d GHpo.c ua Taperrapuevory, Tpoc- 
eudepéorarov 5¢ rvetuart Gepyod twa Kpaow éxovrt cal ry wey TolT@ 
mpoceudepés, wy 5& robrw, éri 5& rod [read: 5€ rov] pépouvs mo\diy 
rapaddayiw eiAndds TH Aewrouepeia xal airy tobrwy, cuprabes 5é 
Tovrw waddov Kal Tw AovT@ GOpoicuarc’ Tovro 6é way al dvvdpers Tis 
Wuxijs Ouiyor cal ra waOn kal al edxuwnoiar cai ai dravonoes Kai ay 
orepopevot OvyoKomev. Kal py cal dre exer } Wuxi) THs alobjoews TH 
wrelorny airiay, de7 xaréxew * ob phy elAfder dv rabrny, el ua) bd Tod 
otro GOpoiouaros éoreyalerd mws. 70 6 Novrdy GPporcwa TapacKev- 
doapv éxelvy ri alriay rabrny pereiAnde kal ard rovobrov cuprrm@paros 
map’ éxelyns, ob pévrot wavrwv dy éxelvy xéxrynrat* dd dmraddayelons 
Ths Wuxiis obx exer TH alcbnow. ob yap abré év éavt@ tabrnvy exéxryTo 
rip divayur, GAN’ erepov dua ovyyeyernuévov airw mapeckebater, 6 did 
ris ouvredecbelons wept aird duvdyews Kara Thy Kivnow ciprrwpa 
alaOnrixdy e(Ods dmroredodvy éavTw aredidov xara Thy dpuolpnow xal 
ouurabevay Kal éxeivw, xa wep elrov. 61d 52) Kal évumapxovea % Wuxh 
ovdérore G&AXov tiwwds pépovs Grndd\aypudvou avacbnrhnce’ GAN’ a Gy 
Kal tabrns EvvaréAnrat rod oreyadfovros \vbévros ef 6’ ddov el re Kal 
uépous Twos, dav wep dtapévy eter tiv alcOnow* [Usener, p. 19]. 

And it is necessary after these things to take a comprehensive view of 
things that refer to the sensations and the feelings (for thus will the firmest 
confidence arise), because the soul is a body composed of fine particles, scattered 
through the whole organism, most like to air [wvevpar:|, having a certain 
mixture of heat, in some ways resembling this and in some ways that, and in 

* Cf. Hicks, Sloics and Epicureans, p. 220. 
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both God and the principles, and all the things in them, both living and other- 
wise, so that nothing either comes into existence or continues to exist unless 
it be from the atoms. . . . . And the souls of men perish along with their 
bodies just as, he holds, they were also born with them. For they are them- 
selves blood, which if it departs or is changed the whole man is destroyed. 

These passages bring out the central elements of Epicurus’ 
system of thought. The ultimate realities of existence are atoms, 
space, and motion. Bodies are either these atoms, themselves 
unchangeable and indestructible, or the compounds of these. 
Other than bodies and space there are no existences. And the 
only incorporeal thing is space. 

Epicurus makes frequent mention of the wx, often in asso- 
ciation with, and in distinction from, cya; Yvx7 and cdyua to- 
gether constituting man. But ywx7 is no exception to the general 
principle that everything but space is corporeal; for it also is a 
body composed of fine particles, dispersed all over the organism, 
most closely resembling wind (or air) having a certain admixture 
of heat.‘ Those, therefore, that say that the soul is incorporeal 
talk foolishly? What he meant by the predicate cya is apparently 
expressed with essential correctness in the statement of Plutarch that 
Epicurus ascribed to body not only size and shape, as Democritus 
did, but also weight. According to Aétius, the Epicureans did not 
ascribe souls to the plants.‘ 

Ilvetpa Epicurus seems commonly to have used in the sense of 
“air,” “breath,” or “‘wind.”’ Nor does he use the term in any 
specifically different sense when he says that the soul resembles 
breath (or wind) with a certain admixture of heat (rvebyart 


1 Cf. also Aétius iv. 4. 6, p. 390 D (Plut, Epit. iv. 4. 3), cited by Usener, p. 217: 
"Ewlxovpos diuepi ri» puxhy, Td wev Noyixdy Exoucay dy TH Oudpaxt eadidpupévor, rd Ge 
Gdoryor nae" Ohne thy cbyxpiww Tol cbparos Suecrappévoy, 

* Epist. 1. 67. 

1 Usener, p. 196, ll. 1 ff.; cf. Epist. i. 54. where Epicurus says expressly that the 
atoms have none of the qualities of visible things except shape and weight and size. 
See also Gram. Bysz., cited by Usener, p. 222. 

4Plut., cited by Usener, p. 216: ol Zrwixol 32 wal "Ewinodpeno obk Eupuya (ra 
urd), Teva ydp Pux ys dpunrixas elvac cal ériPvenrinfs, twa dé cal Noyechs- ra be pura 
abroudrws mws Kiweiofar, of did Yuyis. But the latter part of the statement is prob- 
ably Stoic rather than Epicurean. 

s Usener, pp. 44-49, passim. 
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Bepuod tia Kpdow €xort.),. or when, according to Aétius, quoted 
by Plutarch and Stobaeus,? he says that ‘‘the soul is a mixture of 
four things, one that is of fire-like quality, and one air-like, and one 
wind-like (avevuarixos), and the fourth a certain unnamable some- 
thing, in which is the power of sensation, and of these four the 
wvedua produces motion, and the dp quiet, and the @epydy the 
apparent heat of the body, and the unnamable element, the power 
of sensation that is in us, for in none of the unnamed elements is 
there sensation.’’? By its mention of the fourth unnamed element 
in which is contained the power of perception, this statement 
might seem at first sight to ascribe to the soul an element of 
immateriality. But the unequivocal and repeated assertion that 
nothing except space is incorporeal and that all bodies are atoms 
or composed of atoms compels the conclusion that even the fourth 
element is corporeal, though, no doubt, of the finest and most 
impalpable matter. And this in turn emphasizes the materiality 
of the element rvedua, for while to the unnamed element, itself 
corporeal, is ascribed perception, to the wvedua motion only is 
imputed. 

The soul, composed of the most impalpable elements, is held 
together by the coarser elements that make up the body, and at 
death perishes as completely as the body, indeed, by its nature is 
more quickly dissipated. 

YGua is, as indicated above, used in a broader and a narrower 
sense. As a general philosophic term it signifies that which has 
extension and weight, and is applicable as a predicate to all exist- 
ences except space. See Epic. Epist. i. 39-41, in Usener, pp. 6 f.; 
Hicks, p. 220; also Epist. i. 68, in Usener, p. 22. In the narrower 
sense it is a complementary term to vx, denoting the tangible 
and visible element of man. See Epist. iii. 127-31, in Usener, 
pp. 62 ff.; Hicks, p. 170. 

* Usener, p. ro, ll. 18 f. * Usener, p. 218, ll. 20 ff.; Stob. Eel. i. 49. 1. 

1 Brieger, Epikurs Lehre von der Seele, contends (pp. 9g fi.) that Epicurus’ fourth 
element was “Geist.’’ But he seems to mean by this only that to this element 
Epicurus ascribes the attributes of “spirit.” He adduces, at any rate, no linguistic 
evidence that Epicurus called the fourth element rrejua. In fact, as shown above, 
Epicurus expressly distinguished the fourth element, which furnishes the power of 
sensation, from the wreiua, 
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Dap is with Epicurus most commonly a synonym for o@ua in 
the narrower sense, viz., as complementary to the yuvxyH; though 
for some reason he seemed to prefer to use c&p£ with ddvoca and 
cGua with yvx7.* The odpt has no ethical significance; for, in 
the first place, the line between good agd bad runs, not between 
the capt and the yvxq, but across the experiences of both, and 
between pain and pleasure; and secondly, this distinction itself 
is not ethical but hedonistic. It is true that Epicurus assigned a 
higher value to the pleasures of the mind than to those of the body,” 
but this was not an antithesis but a gradation, and even thus not 
of things ethical but of pleasures. If the usage of Epicurus con- 
tributed in any way to the development of an ethical sense of the 
word cdp£, it must have been, not because he himself or his fol- 
lowers made capt the root of evil, but in part because he, first 
apparently of Greek writers, used it as a familiar substitute for 
oda, and in part because his opponents, recoiling from his hedonism 
and ascribing to him not wholly unjustly the doctrine that ulti- 
mately all pleasure is a thing of the flesh, recoiled also from this 
term, flesh, as an evil thing. 

Wvx7 differs therefore from cdpt and cpa in two respects. 
First, as in Greek writers generally, c@ua and ca4p— are phenomenal 
terms, yvxH primarily a functional term. The c@pa is a visible, 
tangible, ponderable entity. The ywvx7 is the name, inherited by 
Epicurus from his predecessors and more or less foreign to his 
philosophy, but too convenient to be altogether dispensed with, 
for that in man by virtue of which he feels, perceives, acts. It is 
true that by ascribing to the body also feeling, and by making the 
Yux% also corporeal, the distinction between ywxf and cya is made 
less sharp than in previous writers. Yet it remains that yux7 
carries with itself, as a part of its definition, the power of percep- 
tion—the affirmation of corporeality not being reached by analysis 
of the meaning of the word, but affirmed as a dogma by the Epi- 
cureans—while, on the other hand,. eda by definition has size, 
shape, and weight, and the ascription of psychical functions to it 
is a synthetic, not an analytic, judgment. The two terms differ, 

t Sent. iv, xviii, xx, Usener, pp. 72 ff.; Hicks, pp. 185 ff. 

* See especially Sent. xx. 
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That the Epicureans did not differ widely among themselves 
in usage may be inferred with some degree of confidence from the 
fact that in the first century B.c. Lucretius is still in essential agree- 
ment with his master Epicurus. His chief peculiarity is that he 
introduces a distinction between animus and anima, covering by 
these terms what Epicurus expressed by ywvyx% alone. The follow- 
ing extracts from the third book of his great poem will sufficiently 
illustrate his view (De rerum natura iii): 


Now I say that mind [animus] and soul [anima] are held in union one with 
the other, and form of themselves a single nature, but that the head, as it were, 
and lord in the whole body is the reason [consilium|, which we call mind 
[animus] or understanding [mens], and it is firmly seated in the middle region 
of the breast. For here it is that fear and terror throb, around these parts 
are soothing joys; here then is the understanding [mens] and the mind [animus]. 
The rest of the soul [anima], spread abroad throughout the body, obeys and 
is moved at the will and inclination of the understanding [mens]. . .. . 

This same reasoning shows that the nature of mind and soul is bodily. 
For when it is seen to push on the limbs, to pluck the body from sleep, to change 
the countenance, and to guide and turn the whole man—none of which things 
we see can come to pass without touch, nor touch in its turn without body— 
must we not allow that mind and soul are formed of bodily nature? More- 
over, you see that our mind suffers along with the body, and shares its feelings 
together in the body. If the shuddering shock of a weapon, driven within and 
laying bare bones and sinews, does not reach the life, yet faintness follows, and 
a pleasant swooning to the ground, and a turmoil of mind which comes to pass 
on the ground, and from time to time, as it were, a hesitating will to rise. 
Therefore it must needs be that the nature of the mind is bodily, since it is 
distressed by the blow of bodily weapons. 

Now of what kind of body this mind is, and of what parts it is formed, I 
will go on to give account to you in my discourse. First of all I say that it is 
very fine in texture, and is made and formed of very tiny particles. That this 
is so, if you give attention, you may be able to learn from this. Nothing is 
seen to come to pass so swiftly as what the mind pictures to itself coming to 
pass and starts to do itself. Therefore the mind bestirs itself more quickly 
than any of the things whose nature is manifest for all to see. But because 
it is so very nimble, it is bound to be formed of exceeding round and exceeding 
tiny seeds, so that its particles may be able to move when smitten by a little 
impulse. For so water moves and oscillates at the slightest impulse, seeing 
it is formed of little particles, quick to roll..... 

This fact, too, declares the nature of the mind, of how thin a texture it is 
formed, and in how small a place it might be contained, could it be gathered 
in a mass; that as soon as the unruffled peace of death has laid hold on a man, 
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and the nature of mind and soul has passed away, you could discern nothing 
there, that sight or weight can test, stolen from the entire body; death pre- 
serves all save the feeling of life, and some warm heat. And so it must needs 
be that the whole soul is made of very tiny seeds, and is linked on throughout 
veins, flesh, and sinews; inasmuch as, when it is all already gone from the whole 
body, yet the outer contour of the limbs is preserved unbroken, nor is a jot 
of weight wanting. .... 

Nevertheless we must not think that this nature is simple. For it is a 
certain thin breath that deserts the dying, mingled with heat, and heat more- 
over draws air with it; nor indeed is there any heat that has not air too mixed 
with it. For because its nature is rare, it must needs be that many first- 
beginnings of air move about in it. Already then we have found the nature 
of the soul to be triple; and yet all these things are not enough to create sensa- 
tion, since the mind does not admit that any of these can create the motions 
that bring sensation [or the thoughts of the mind]. It must needs be then that 
some fourth nature, too, be added to these. But it is altogether without name; 
than it there exists nothing more nimble, nothing more fine, nor made of smaller 
or smoother particles. It first sends abroad the motions that bring sensation 
among the limbs: for it is first stirred, being made up of small shapes; then 
heat receives the motions and the hidden power of wind, and then air; then 
all things are set moving, the blood receives the shock and all the flesh feels 
the thrill; last of all it passes to the bones and marrow, be it pleasure or the 
heat of opposite kind. Yet not for naught can pain pierce thus far within, 
nor any biting ill pass through, but that all things are so disordered that there 
is no more place for life, and the parts of the soul scatter abroad through all 
pores of the body. But for the most part a limit is set to these motions, as 
it were, on the surface of the body: and by this means we avail to keep our 
life [Bailey’s translation, pp, 110-14, passim). 


V. THE EARLY PRE-CHRISTIAN STOICS 


For the views of the early Stoics, such as Zeno, Cleanthes, and 
Chrysippus, we are dependent upon the quotations from their 
writings and the statements about their views made by later 
authors. The most important of these are Cicero (60B.c.), 
Plutarch (100 a.p.), Galen (163 A.p.), Diogenes Laertius (200 A.D.). 
The last-named, although writing some four centuries after these 
early Stoics, seems to have had their works before him as he wrote. 
Other testimonies are to be found in Stobaeus (soo A.p.), the 
resemblance of whose statements to those of Plutarch shows that 
both were quoting from an earlier writer. The latter is believed 
by Diels to be a certain Aétius who was a contemporary of 
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Plutarch. The following passages will suffice to set forth the prin- 

cipal elements of the thought of the early Stoics, especially Zeno, 
Cleanthes, Oe Dae ymin OF rececteel mainly in the statements 

of later writers. Not all of the passages contain the words under 
Siscogeinn, but all of them furnish direct or indirect teMinmete 

to the conceptions which they represented. Incidentally there is - 
frequent mention of later Stoics, especially of Posidonius. Use 

will be made of this information at a later point. 


Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68 ff. (134 ff.): 

68. They [the Stoics] think that there are two general principles [dpyaé] 
in the universe, the active and the passive, that the passive is matter [tAq], 
an existence without any distinctive quality, that the other is the reason [Adyos] 
which exists in matter, viz.,God. For he, being eternal, and existing through- 
out all matter, makes everything. And Zeno the Citiean lays down this doc- 
trine in his Concerning Substance and so does Cleanthes in his Concerning 
Atoms and Chrysippus in the first book of his Pirysics, toward the end, Arche- 
demus in his Concerning Elements, and Posidonius in the second book of his 
Physics. But they say that principles [dpyac] and elements [crocyeia] differ 
one from another. For the former are ungenerated and indestructible, but 
the elements are destroyed by the action of fire; yet the principles also are 
bodies [odpara] and without form. Now a body: says Apollodorus in his 
Physics, is that which has threefold extension, length, breadth, and thickness. 
And this is also called a solid body. But surface is the limit of a body and 
has length and breadth only, but not depth. But Posidonius in the third 
book of his Celestial Phenomena rejects this [surface] as possible neither in 
thought nor in fact. And a line is the boundary of a surface, having length 
without breadth, or length only. And a point is the limit of a line, which is 
the least thing that can be thought of. And they hold that God is one and 
mind [vos] and fate and Zeus, and that he is called besides by various other 
names, and that being in the beginning by himself he turned into water the 
whole substance which pervaded the air. And as the seed is contained in the 
produce, so, too, he, being the seminal principle of the world, remained behind 
in moisture, making matter fit to be employed by himself for the production 
of those things which were to come after; and then first of all he brought into 
being [azroyevvaw] the four elements, fire, water, air, earth. And Zeno speaks 
of these in his On the Universe and Chrysippus in the first book of his Pirysies 
and Archedemus in his Concerning Elements. 

69. And an element is that from which originally the things which become 
proceed, and into which at last they are dissolved. And the four elements are 
all a like substance [otcia}, without distinctive quality, i.e., matter [dAq]. 
And fire is the warm and water is the wet and air [dsp] is the cold, and earth 
is the dry, though not so but that in the air also is there the same part [i.e., the 
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quality of dryness]. Highest is fire, which is also called aether, in which was 
brought into being first of all the sphere in which the fixed stars are set, then 
that in which the planets are, after that the air, then the water, and the sedi- 
ment of all is the earth which is placed in the center of the world. 

70. They also speak of the world [xocpos] in a threefold sense, at one time 
meaning God himself, who, in distinction from the totality of substance, is 
of distinctive quality, being imperishable and unbegotten, being the maker 
[Sypzotpyos] of the orderly arrangement, and after certain periods of time he 
absorbs into himself the totality of substance and then produces [dwroyyevdw] 
it again from himself. And the orderly arrangement of the stars itself they 
call the world [xdcpmos]. And the third sense is the combination of both the 

. . And the world is administered according to intelligence and 
providence [pots at ceaiecey as says Chrysippus in his Concerning the Gods, 
the vots permeating every part of the world, just as the soul [ywvyj] does in 
us, but through some parts more and other parts less. For through some it 
is present as cohesion [és] as through the bones and tendons, through some 
as mind [voids], as through the ruling part. So also the whole world, they say, 
being a living being [{q@ov], possessed of a soul [€ya/vyos], and of reason [Aoyexds], 
has the aether as the ruling part, as says Antipater the Tyrian in the eighth 
book of his Concerning the World. » But Chrysippus in the first book of his 
Concerning Providence and Posidonius in his Concerning the Gods says that the 
heaven is the ruling part of the world. But Cleanthes says that the sun is. 
Chrysippus even more differently again says it is the purer part of the aether 
in itself, which they call the first God, which is spread abroad throughout all 
the things in the air and through all the living creatures and plants. It also 
extends through the earth itself as cohesion. And the world [they say] is one, 
and it is limited, having a spherical shape. For thus it is most fitted for motion, 
as says Posidonius in the fifteenth book of his PAysics, and the followers of 
Antipater in their Concerning the World. And surrounding it outside is the 
boundless void [infinite space], which is incorporeal. And it is incorporeal 
because it is such that it can be contained by bodies, but is not so contained. 
But in the world there is no void, but the world is uniged. For this it is that 
secures the harmony and concord of the heavens in relation to the things of 
earth. (And Chrysippus speaks about the void in his Concerning Space, and 
in the first book of his Pirysical Arts, and Apollophanes in his Physics and 
Apollodorus, and Posidonius in the second book of his Physics.) And [they 
say] these things are incorporeal, being alike; further, that time is incorporeal, 
being the measure of the movement of the world. And the past and the future 
are infinite, but the present is finite. And they are of the opinion also that the 
world is destructible, being brought into being after the manner of the things 
that are perceptible by the senses, of which the parts are destructible and the 
whole. And the parts of the world are destructible (for they are convertible 
into one another); therefore the world is destructible. Now concerning the 
genesis and destruction of the world, Zeno speaks in his Concerning the Universe, 
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and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, and Posidonius in the first 
book of his Concerning the World, and Cleanthes, and Antipater in Book Ten 
of his Concerning the World. But Panaetius says that the world is indestruc- 
tible, and that the world is a living being [{@ov] and endowed with reason 
[Aoyixds] and soul [éuyuxos] and with power of perception [voepds] both 
Chrysippus says in the first book of his Concerning Providence, and Apollodorus 
in his Physics; and Posidonius that, being thus a living being, it is a substance 
possessed of soul [€uvyos], and with perception [aio@yrixds]. For the living 
is better than the non-living. But nothing is better than the world, therefore 
the world is a living being. And it is possessed of soul, as is plain from our 
soul [ywy%] being a fragment broken off from it [the world]. And Boéthus 
says that the world is a living thing; and that it is one, Zeno says in his Con- 
cerning the Whole, and Chrysippus, and Apollodorus in his Pirysics, and Posi- 
donius in Book One of his Physics. And the whole is called, as Apollodorus 
says, the world [xéajos], or, according to another way of speaking, the system 
that consists of the world and the outside void. The world, therefore, is 
limited, but the void [space] is infinite. 

72. They say also that God is a living being, immortal, rational, perfect, 
and intelligent in his happiness, being insusceptible to evil of any kind, having 
forethought for the world and for the things that are in the world. Yet he is 
not like man; but he is the maker of all things and as it were father of all. 
. . . . And Zeno says that the whole world and the heaven is the substance 
[overa] of God, and likewise Chrysippus . . . . and Posidonius. And Antip- 
ater... . that his substance is air-like [depoedjs] and Boéthus... . 
that the sphere of the fixed stars is the substance of God. 

76. And they say that the primitive matter [3 rpwry tAy] is the substance 
of all things, as Chrysippus says in the first book of his Physics, and Zeno. 
And matter is that out of which everything whatever comes. And it is called 
by two names, substance [otcia] and matter [Aq], the first as it applies to all 
things and the second to these taken severally. The substance of all things 
becomes neither greater nor less, but that which relates to things taken severally 
[vAn, matter] both increases and diminishes. 

77. And substance is according to them body [oda], and finite, as says 
Antipater, and Apollodorus. And it [i.e., ofada] is subject to change, as the 
same author says. For if it were immutable the things which have been 
produced from it could not have been produced. And they say that there are 
deities [Sa/uoves] that have sympathy with man and demigods [#jpwes) which 
are the departed souls of the good. - 

84. Another of their doctrines is that nature [diois}* is a constructive 
fire, which follows a regular course to production, which is air [wvetjal, fire- 


?But Plutarch and Stobaeus quote the statement with @edy instead of icc, 
The whole passage in Plutarch (Epié. i. 7, Diels, Dox., pp. 305f.) reads as follows: 
ol Erwixol voepdy Hedy dwopalvovrar, rip rexvindy, d8 Badlfov él yéverry xbopou, 
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like and endowed with skill, and the soul [yvy#] is endowed with perception 
and is the breath [air?] that is congenital to us [rd cupoves piv wvetpa).* 
Therefore also it is body [o@pa] and continues after death, but is perishable. 
But the soul of the universe [7 8€ ray dAwy (Yvyy)] is imperishable, of which the 
souls which are in living beings are parts. And Zeno the Citiean, and Antip- 
ater in their treatises on the soul, and Posidonius say that the soul is warm 
. air [wvetpa EvOeppov], for by this we are able to breathe and by it we are moved. 
And Cleanthes says that all souls will continue to exist till the Conflagration, 
but Chrysippus that only the souls of the wise will do so. And the parts of 
the soul, they say, are eight: the five senses, and the reproductive power which 
is in us, and the power of speech and the power of reason. 

86. And they say that the supreme part of the soul is dominant, in which 
the imaginations and the impulses arise, whence also the reason proceeds, 
which is in the breast. 

Stob. Ecl. i. 17. 4 (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 28, Diels, Dox., p. 463; 
Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenia, II, 471): Xpbovrros bé 
rowodrév Tt dteBeBatodro’ elvat 7d bv mvedua Kwodv éavTd mpds éavTd 
kal é& abrov, 7 mvetua éavTd xwoiy mpdow Kal dricw mredpa de 
elAnmra dua 7d A€yeoOar aid dépa elvar Kwoluevov’ dvadoyor be 
ylvecOar kami rov aidépos, Gore wal eis Kowdy Ndyov receiv abra. 

Chrysippus argued somewhat as follows: that that which is is rvejya 
moving itself toward itself and from itself, or rvetua moving itself forward 
and backward; and it has been taken to be wvetja because it is said to be air 
moving itself; and it is similar to the aether, so that they fall into a common 
category. . 

Plut. Epit. i. 4 (Diels, Dox., p. 289; cf. Stob. Eel. i. 10. 14. 
ibid.): Zivwr Mvacéov Kerieds dpyas pev rov Oedy xal riv bdnr, . 
Gy 6 pw& éort rod roeivy airws, » 5& Tod waoxew, orovxeia be 
Técoapa. 

Zeno, the Citiean, son of Mnaseas, says that God and matter are the ulti- 
mate principles, of which the first is the cause of action, and the second of 
passivity, and the elements are four. 


Cicero De nat. deor. i. 14, 36 (Diels, Dox., p. 542): Atque hic 
[Zeno] idem alio loco aethera deum dicit, si intelligi potest nihil 





durepuidngdds wdvras robs crepuaricols Myous, Kal’ obs Exacra xa" eluapudrnr ylrerau- 
kal wretjua pew deijeow bu’ Krov rol Kbcpou, ras ¢ wpornyoplas werahauBdvow bi’ SAys ris 
Gdns, du! hs Keywoynxe, wapahddtes, Geobs dé cal roy xdouor wal robs dordpas cal rh yi, 
Tov 3° dewrdrw wderwy voiy év al€ém, [See p. 117; cf. Stob. Eel. i. 1. 20. 

"Cf. rd odppuror wredua, Arist. i. 659d, quoted p. 21, 
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power of perception, as Heraclitus says. For wishing to prove that souls, 
being exhaled always become perceptive, he compares them to the rivers, 
in besides."” And souls are exhaled from the moist [things]. Therefore 
Zeno, like Heraclitus, calls the soul an exhalation, but says that it is 
endowed with perception on this account, because the ruling part of the 
soul can be impressed through the senses by the things that are and exist, 
and can receive the impressions of them. For these are the peculiarities of 
a soul. 

Stob. Eel. i. 25. 5 (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 33; Arnim, I, 120; Diels, Dox., 
p. 467): Zeno says that the sun, moon, and each of the other stars has the 
power of perception and thought [voepds cal pdrjos], being composed of con- 
structive [reyvixds, workmanlike] fire. For there are two kinds of fire, that 
which is destructive [dreyvos], and converts its fuel into itself, and the con- 
structive, which has the power of growth and preservation, such as is in the 
plants and animals ({ga], which is nature and soul [dvois xal Yvyyj]. And of 
this kind of fire is the substance of the stars. 

Galen Hist. Phil. 16 (Diels, Dox., p. 608): Plato, then, and Zeno the Stoic, 
having discussed the substance of God, were not of the same opinion on this 
point. Plato said that God was incorporeal, but Zeno that he was body 
[v@pa], neither of them saying anything about his form. And Epicurus says — 
that God is anthropomorphous. But the Stoics say that he does not always 
maintain the same form, but is fiery air [vetpa mvpwdes|, being easily 
assimilated to all things with which it comes in contact. 

Hippolytus, Phil. 21. 1 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): Chrysippus and Zeno 
who themselves lay it down as a principle that God is the origin [dpyy| of 
all things, being the purest body [capa], and that his providence pervades all 
things. 

Nemesius, Nat. hom., p. 33 (cited in Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, 
and. Sceptics, p. 210) ascribes the following argument to Cleanthes: 
ovdey Gowparoy cuuwacxe. cwparTi, olde dowuaTw cua, A\Aa oOpa 
cwuare’ cuprdoxe 6é } ux) TW Twpyart vocodyrt Kal TE“vomérw, Kal 
76 cGpa TH Yuxn aloxuvoudyns yodv, épvbpdv yiverat, xal doGoupérns, 
@ypév" capa apa 7p Puy7. | 

Neither can the incorporeal suffer with the corporeal, nor the corporeal 
with the incorporeal. But the soul does suffer with the body when it is sick 
or when it is cut, and the body with the soul. Thus when the soul is ashamed 
the body blushes, and when the soul is afraid it is pale. The soul, therefore, 
is body. 

Tbid., p. 32 (also ascribed to Cleanthes): ob pévov, dyaiv, 
duos Tots yovevct ywouela, Kara TO gua, GAG Kal Kara TH WuxyP, 
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rots mwafeot, Trois nOeor, tats diabéceot’ owyaros dé, 7d Suowy xal 
avouotov, ovxl 6¢ dowpuarov’ cGua dpa } vy. 

Not only, he says, are we born like our parents as to body but also as to 
soul, in passions, habits, and dispositions. Now likeness and unlikeness are 
matters of body, not of an incorporeal thing. Therefore the soul is body. 

Nemesius, Nat. hom., p. 34, ascribes the following to Chry- 
sippus: 6 @avarés éort xwpiouds Yuxis ard owparos’ older be 
dowuatov amd gwyaros xwpifera’ olde yap ébdmrerat odparos 
dowuatoy’ 9 6& yuxn Kal éddmrerat cal yxwpiterat ro) cwparos’ 
capa apa yx". 

Death is the separation of soul from body. But nothing incorporeal is 
separated from a body; for neither is anything incorporeal joined to a body. 
But the soul is joined to and is separated from the body. Therefore the soul 
is body. 

Tertull. De anima, chap. 5 (Arnim, I, 137): denique Zeno 
“‘consitum spiritum’™ definiens animam hoc modo _ instruit: 
“quo,” inquit, “‘digresso animal emoritur, corpus est: consito 
autem spiritu digresso animal emoritur; ergo consitus spiritus 
corpus est; consitus autem spiritus anima est; ergo corpus est 
anima.” 

Accordingly, Zeno defining the soul as inborn air teaches as follows: that 
which, by its departure, causes the animal to die is body. But when the in- 
born air departs the animal dies. Therefore the inborn air is body. But the 
inborn air is the soul, therefore the soul is body. | 

Stobaeus, Ecl. i. 19. 4 (Armim, I, 99; Ar. Did. Fr. phys, 23, Diels, Dox.. 
Pp. 459): But a body does not always have weight. But air [dp] and fire are 
without weight. 

Galen De plac. Hippoc. et. Plat. ii. 8 (p. 248 M): But if he [Diogenes the 
Babylonian] should follow Cleanthes and Chrysippus and Zeno in saying that 
the soul is nourished by blood, and that the breath [air?] is its substance 
lotoiay & airijs trdpyew Td wvedpa) . . . . 

Galen De plac. Hippoc. et Plat. iii. 1 (p. 251 M, cited by Zeller, 
op. cit., p. 211): Aéyw by, brt 6 Xpbourmos xara tov mpGrov adrod 
mrepl wuxns Adyor Tav pwEepay airys Tod Hyeuortxod uynuovebew apxd- 
yevos, &vOa decxvivat weiparar Thy apy ris Wuxns & Ty Kapdla pov 


mwepréxecbat, ovrwol Aéyer” 7 Wux7? mvedud dort obudvrov july cuvexées 


* Consilus spiritus probably is Aristotle’s ctu@urov mreipua, 
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Plut. De primo frig. 2. 5 (cited by Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans and 
Sceptics, p. 213): of 6€ Trwrxol Kal 7d rvedua Néyovow év rots aa 
Tav Boedav ry wepupbter cropodebat kal weraBaddrovr éx dicews yiryvecbar” 
yuxny. 

The Stoics say that the veda in the bodies of infants is hardened by the 
cooling and being changed by the process of generation becomes soul. 

Hippolyt. Phil. 21 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): tiv 5 Yuxiw héyovew 
dbdvarov elvat, c@pa bé, xal yevéoOar éx ris weprWitews Tod dépos Tov 
meptéxovros, did Kal Kadeiofar Yuxivy" duodoyoior dé Kal perevow- 
parwow ylverbar wpiopdrwr olody trav Yuxav. 

And they [the Stoics] say that the soul is immortal, and is body, and that 
it comes into being from the cooling of the air that surrounds it, therefore also 
it is called soul. And they hold also that a transmigration takes place when 
the souls reach the appointed number. 


Plut. Epit. iv. 20 (Diels, Dox., p. 410): Ol 6& Sraxol capa 
THY owvhy wav yap 7d dpay jh Kal rowty cGpa” 7 b¢ dw rove? Kal 
dpa’ dxobopev yap aris cal alcBavdueba mpoomirrovens Th axon Kal 
éxrurovons xadmep SaxruAlou els xnpdv. rt wav TO Kwvodv Kal évoy ody 
gad éart’ xtvet d€ quds % ebyovoia, voxel bé ) duoudia. ert way Td 
xwotmevov g@ud éore’ Kxwetrat b¢ ) dw) Kal mpoorimre: eis robs Nelous 
rorovus kal ayravax\arat xabarep éxl trys odalpas ris Baddopérns els 
Totxov’ éy yor rats kar’ Aiyurrov Tupayiow dor pia dwry pryvupern 
rérrapas  xal révre Hous arepyaterat. 

And the Stoics say that the voice is body. For everything that does or 
makes is body. But the voice makes and does. For we hear it and we under- 
stand when it falls upon the sense of hearing and makes an impression like that 
of the finger on wax. Also that which moves or annoys is body, But refine- 
ment moves us and rudeness annoys us. Again everything which is moved 
is body. But the voice is moved and falls into the hollow.places and is reflected 
just as in the case of a ball being thrown against a wall. Indeed inside the 
pyramids of Egypt when one voice breaks forth it produces four or five 
echoes, 


Plut. Epit. i. 6 (Diels, Dox., p. 292): dpitovra 6& rv rod beod 
olciay ol Zrwixol obrws’ mveDua voepdv Kal mup@bes olk Exov pév 
uopdény, weraBaddov de els 6 Bob\erat xal cvveEouovobuevory tract. 

The Stoics define the substance of God as follows: air, intelligent and 
fiery, not having indeed form but changing into what it will and assimilating 
itself to all things. 
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Stob. Eel. i. 1. 29 (Diels, Dox., p. 302): Tloceddmos rvedua 
voepdv Kal rup@bes, obk Exov wey wopdyy weraBadov dé els 3 Bolderax 
cal cvveEouowbpevoy raoww. 
Posidonius says that [God is] air intelligent and fiery, not having indeed 
form, but changing into what it will and assimilating itself to all things, 


Stob. Eel. i. 1. 29 (Diels, Dox., p. 302): Avoyéeys nal Ky\edv$ns 
kal Oworidns [rdv Gedy] ri Tod Kéopou yuxhy. 

Diogenes and Cleanthes and Oinopides say that God is the soul of the world, 

Galen Hist. Phil. 35 (Diels, Dox., pp. 618 f.): of Dranxot dé 
tov Gedy mip &rexvoy  rvedua vouitovow, 630 Badifov éxl Kdcpuou 
vyevecw, éureprecAnodds Tarras Tos oreppartxols Advyous, xa’ obs Exacra 
kad’ eluappévny yiveoGat, kal duixeww dx’ bdov Tov Koopou Tas rpoonyopias 
peradapSavoy [ré] xara ras ris tAns dt’ Fs Kexwpnxe wapadddéers. 
Beovs 5¢ xal tov Kdopor Kal rods dorépas Kal ri ‘viv elvar voulfovow, 
TO 6€ Gypwrarov TayTwy Tov vody elvat, Tov Oedv. 

The Stoics think that God is a constructive fire or air proceeding 
methodically to the creation of a world, embracing all the principles of genera- 
tion, according to which everything comes into being in its allotted way, and 
it extends, they think, throughout all the world, receiving names according 
to the different forms of matter through which it spreads. And they think 
that the world and the stars and the earth are gods, but that the highest of 
all is mind, that is, God [cf. also Plut. Epil. i. 7 and Stob. Eel. i. 1, Diels, 
Dox., pp. 305-6, where, with minor variations, the same passage occurs]. 

Plut. Epit. iv. 21 (Diels, Dox., pp. 410f.): ol Zraxol dacw 
elvat THs Wuxiis dvwrarov pépos Td tyyeuortxdy, Td Towdy Tas darracias 
kal ovyxaraféceas kal alo@nces xai dpuds’ xal rovro doyiopor 
Kadovew. 

"Aro 6€ Tov Wyeuortxod erra pépn éorl ris Yuxas éxweduxéra Kal 
éxrewoueva els TO cua Kabarep al ard rod woAtrodos miexTavar’ 
Trav bt éxrd pepdy ris Wuxis were per elow ra alcOnrypia, bpacis 
bompyots axon *yevots xal adn. 

“Qv } wey bpacts éorl wredua Stareivoy ard wyeuorixod péxpts 
épfahuay, axon 6 mvedua dsareivoy ard Tod ryewortKod péxpts Oru, 
Scdpnots 5¢ wvedpa diareivoy axd rod iyenortxoD péxpt pUKTHpPwr 
[Aerrivov], yelots 6é mvedua diareitvoy ard Tov wyeuortKoD méxpt 
ywrrns, ad?) 5¢ rvedua dtaretvoy ard rod fyeuortxod péxpts éridarelas 
eis OiEw ebalc@nrov Tay mpoomiTrovrwy. 
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passage which Diogenes Laertius has in mind when in vii. 1. 84 
he says that the Stoics say that the soul is 74 ovpdveés jyuiv wredua. 

The soul is also said to be o&ua (Galen Hist. Phil. 24, Diels, 
Dox., p. 613; Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84; cf. the doctrine of Democ- 
ritus, Stob. Ecl. i. 49. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 388; Nem., Nat. hom., 
Pp- 32, 33, 34; Tertull. De anima, chap. v). 

The soul has various parts or functions, sometimes four, as 
shown in the diagram, sometimes increased to eight by analyzing 
7d alo@nrixéy into the five senses and counting these instead of 
that. 

Plut., Epit. iv. 15, ascribes to Chrysippus the view that we per- 
ceive darkness by the impact of the intermediate air, adding that 
the air is pierced by the visual rvedya, which proceeds from the 
principal part of the soul even to the eyeball. In iv. 21 (see above, 
p. 104) this latter view is expanded into the statement that, accord- 
ing to the Stoics, there extend from the ruling part of the soul, 
located in the head, seven parts or senses—sight, hearing, etc. 
Each of these is said to be mwvedua, though the soul itself is not 
here called wvedua. 
founder of the school. He draws this conclusion from the parallels which he discovers 
between the treatise and the statements of Galen about the views of the school. From 
these it appears that the men of this school recognized the four elements, the hot and 
the cold, the wet and the dry; but also four qualities to which they applied the same 
names. From the four substances and qualities they derived what they called the 
duorouépy or homogeneous bodies, among which they included bones, flesh, and 
arteries, in each of which one of the four qualities predominated and determined the 
character. Thus the flesh is wet, the gristle is cold, the bones dry and cold, the fat 
wet and warm. 

But that which is of special interest for us is their doctrine of the rredua and ¥vx%. 
Galen says that Athenaeus, following the Stoics, introduced, as a fifth element, the 
wvetua which pervades all things (Neustadt, p. 68). Yet this element does not seem 
to have been deified for him. For in the [epi Ivedmaros, defending the proposition 
that there are not, as some maintain, two kinds of fire, one in the organic and another 
in the inorganic world, but in the inorganic world different effects of fire according 
to the quality of the thing affected by it, and in the organic world, not fire proper, 
but warmth, he adds: “But the arts use the warmth only as a tool, but nature both 
as a tool and as material. Accordingly this difference offers no obstacle to the view 
that nature, which uses the warm and which at the same time produces with the 
visible appearances harmonious movement, possesses intelligence. For fire and breath 
(rvevjua) do not indeed doit [i.e., do not possess or do not impart intelligence]. Yet 
the same capacity meets us also in the soul (¥vx%). It is well, therefore, to ascribe 
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term they could use for real existences (being more inclusive, for 
example, than substance, oloia), yet affirmed of all such existences 
materiality.” 

Concerning wvedua it is important to notice that the early 
Stoics still employed the term in its primitive sense of wind? (see 
analysis of meanings). We have seen that Stobaeus says that 
Chrysippus defines the ultimate reality as rvejua or air endowed 
with the power of self-motion, being in the same category with 
aether, the upper air (Stob. Ecl. i. 17. 4, Diels, Dox., p. 463). If it 
is mvedua in this sense that is predicated of the human soul, the 
soul is thereby made fundamentally a physical entity. Or if 
mveDua as applied to the soul is fire, or air on the way to become 
fire, or, as the expression olu@vroy rvedua suggests, breath or inborn 
air, it is in that case one of the orotxeia, being interconvertible 
with water and earth, and falling under the category dn, and so 
still more clearly physical. Nor is this conclusion invalidated by 
the fact that the early Stoics probably, as their successors certainly, 
said that God was mvedua. For they also said that he was aether 
and body, and identified him with the xéeyuos. In short, if to 
predicate mental qualities and powers of a subject having material 
qualities is to be a materialist, this is apparently precisely what 
the Stoics were. They were, indeed, less pronouncedly materialistic 
than the Epicureans, in contrast with whom it might almost be 
said that they were non-materialists. Yet it seems impossible to 
escape the conclusion that their ultimate reality had a material 
quality. 

But it is even more clear that they ascribed material qualities to 
the soul,’ than that they used cya in a materialsense. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, of the two predicates of the soul, cGua and rreiua, 
the latter affirms its materiality more explicitly than the former. 


1Cf. Hicks in art. “Stoics” in Encyc. Brit., Ed. [X, vol. xxii, p. 592, and Ed. XI, 
vol, XXV, pp. 943-4. 

7 With this usage may be compared the use of the word by pseud.-Hippoc., Iep? 
ucav (Ed. Littré, VI, 94), as a common term, to use modern phraseology, for gas, 
air, and aether. See p. 80. 

3 It is instructive to observe that Tertullian not only interprets the Stoics in this 
way, but himself adopts their view in a sense more obviously material than their 
own (A pol., chap. 21). 
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For while cya can be applied to anything having real existence, 
being a predicate of both the two dpyai, rvedua as applied to the 
soul seems quite clearly to belong to the t\y. Even the most 
spiritual reality had its material aspect. 

On the other hand, it is equally important to observe that, if we 
may trust the testimony of Plutarch, Galen, and Stobaeus concern- 
ing the views of Chrysippus and the other early Stoics, the rvefya, of 
which, according to these early writers, the soul was composed, was 
not perishable breath, as Xenophanes held, or inert matter—the 
passive tAn of Aristotle—but, while material, also, by virtue of its 
permeation by \déyos, active. The wvedua in which, according to 
Stobaeus, Chrysippus found the ultimate basis of all things is not 
simply air in motion, as was the zvedua of earlier writers, but self- 
moving. It is true, indeed, and important to note, that self-motion 
does not thereby become a quality of wvedua as such. It is pred- 
icated, not of all rvedua by an analytic judgment, but of the 
mvevua which is identified with ré dv, and of this by a synthetic 
judgment. Nor is it wholly clear, by virtue of direct statement or 
evidence, that vedua in itself implies activity. Yet the soul, 
which is said to be zveiua éfepyor, is active, and it seems probable 
that the fact of activity is associated in Stoic thought with the 
fact that it is rvedua, if not also with the self-activity of the wvedua 
which constitutes the 76 6v. For before the Stoics rvedua signified 
air in motion; the Stoics say that the individual soul is a part of 
the universal soul (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84), and, according to Galen, 
Chrysippus, affirming that the soul is rvejua obydurov tyiv, says 
also that it extends to all parts of the body, becoming voice, 
vision, hearing, etc., and in the testicles having a special function. 
Plutarch, perhaps quoting less literally, says that the Stoics say 
that there are seven parts of the soul, each of which proceeds from 
the ruling part and is rvejua. Thus sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
feeling, and voice are each said to be rvedua, and the semen (repro- 
ductive power) is also said to be rvetua, “extending from the ruling 
part to the testicles.’ IIZIvedua, therefore, of which the soul con- 
sists, though physical, is endowed with vitality—is soul-stuff; or, 
as it extends from the soul to the organs of sense and repro- 
duction, a vital nervous fluid. 
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fortune, riéxn, governs everything.” The parenthetical remark 
seems to indicate that some of his contemporaries employed these 
terms to designate the supreme power that controls all things, and 
that though these are not the words that he prefers, he will not 
quarrel with them about words; the fact is that tix rules every- 


In the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochus, 370 B, C, occurs the 
following sentence: ob yap 5 ye Ovnrq ye dbots Trégov dlove’ ay 
hparo peyeboupyias, wore katadpovijca per vrepBadddvrwr, Onplwy 
Blas, dvarreparwoacba dé wedayn, deluacba 5¢ Gorn, Karacrncacha dé 
modtrelas, avabAévar dé eis tov obpavdy Kal idety wepubopas Gorpwy 
Kal dpduous Alou te Kal aedAnvns avarodds Te xal dices éxreiers TE 
kal raxelas dmoxaracracets lonuepias re xai rpomas dirrds, kat TAeradwy 
xetuavas kal Gépovs avéuous, xal Ta TOU KOcpoU Tabnuara Taparntacia 
mpds Tov aldva, el uy Tt Oeioy SvTws evavy mvedua TH Wux7, 5’ ov Thy 
Tay THAK@vde wepivoray xal yraow éoxev. 

For mortal nature at least would not have acquired and maintained so 
great effectiveness as to despise the violence of overpowering wild beasts, to 
cross seas, to build cities, to found commonwealths, to look into the heavens 
and discern orbits and courses of stars and the summer winds, and to chart 
out for the future the risings and settings and eclipses of sun and moon, and 
the swift return of the equinox, and the two solstices, and the autumn storms 
and the summer winds, and the cosmic events, if there were not really in the 
soul some divine breath, through which it possessed intelligence and knowledge 
of so great things, 

There is much difference of opjnion respecting the date and 
authorship of this dialogue, some assigning it to the third, others 
to the first century B.c. See especially Susemihl, Geschichte der 
gr. Lit. in der Alexandrinerzeit, I, 21 ff., who inclines to the early 
date, and Heidel, Pseudo-Platonica, pp. 15-17, who ascribes the 
dialogue to the first century. The meaning of the expression is 
evidently similar to that which it bears in the passage from Me- 
nander. But while in Menander @eiov wveiua controls all things, 
specifically human destiny, in the Axiochus it gives intelligence and 
knowledge and is directly associated with the human yvy7. Both 
passages testify in a most interesting way to the presence, in Greek 
thought of the pre-Christian period, of the idea of divine power or 
influence affecting the mind or destiny of men, but the Axiochus 
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passage much more clearly implies the presence of this power in 
the human soul. 

Though the precise expression @eiov mvetua has not been 
observed in any pre-Christian Stoic writer,’ we shall see presently 
that Posidonius, writing about too B.c., said that God is mvedua. 
This fact raises the question whether iis or some of his fellow- 
Stoics not only made this affirmation, but employed the phrase 
Geiov wvedua for the expression of the same thought. But if the ex- 
pressiop does come from a Stoic source, then, since Menander at 
least was a contemporary of Zeno, these passages would seem to 
prove that the phrase did not arise with Posidonius, but with a Stoic 
of a much earlier period. On the other hand, the absence of this 
expression from the vocabulary of the early Stoics, so far as trans- 
mitted to us, suggests that it may not have originated with them, 
but was either coined by others to express the Stoic idea or belonged 
to the terminology of some other school of thinkers. We are ap- 
parently without sufficient data to decide between these several 
possibilities. We must be content with the evidence, slight, but 
seemingly decisive, that the phrase @elov rveDua was already in use 
about 300 B.c. 

It is a separate question precisely how far the term had advanced 
on the road toward immateriality in the days of Menander. It 
is not at all impossible that it represents a further movement in 
that direction than is to be found even in Posidonius, and that not 
only the Epicurean but the Stoic thought marks a return from the 
“spiritual” tendency of Plato. Whether so or not it is to be noticed 
that even in the Axiochus it expresses a quantitative rather than 
a personalized conception. The phrase Getor wveidua is still without 
the article and accompanied by r: (contrast ry yvxn) and denotes 
neither the human spirit nor apparently personal divine spirit, but 
breath (or spirit ?) proceeding from God or having divine quality. 

VI. THE LATER PRE-CHRISTIAN STOICS 

From Panaetius and Posidonius we trace the introduction of 

certain modifications of the conceptions of the earlier Stoics. Thus 


*In Euripides, Hipp. 1391, occurs the expression © Oetov d5uqs wretua, “O divinely 
odorous breath.” Cf. p. 17. But there is no apparent connection between this 
phrase and that in Menander or the Axiochus. 
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Panaetius maintained against his predecessors that the world was 
imperishable (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 70; Stob. Eel. i. 20.1), but on the 
other hand denied even the limited post-mortem existence of the 
soul which had been held by his predecessors (Cic. Tusc. i. 32. 79). 
Posidonius, though a pupil of Panaetius, assumed an eclectic 
attitude both toward his teacher and toward the earlier Stoicism. 
Of the statements expressly ascribed to him by later writers, there 
is none perhaps more important for our purpose than Stobaeus’ 
(Ecl. i. 1. 29, Diels, Dox., p. 302) testimony that he spoke of God as 
mvevua voepdoy xal mup@bes (cf. Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, Dox., 
p. 609). Though it is probable that this expression was derived 
from the earlier conception that the ultimate basis of existence was 
mvedua Or wip, yet it is important to observe that this is the earliest 
extant express statement by a Greek writer that God is rvedua. 

Plutarch, indeed, ascribes to the Stoics, without mention of 
individual names, the doctrine that the substance (oicia) of God 
is mvedua voepdy xal mupbes (Epit. i. 6, Diels, Dox., p. 292). But 
the context of the two passages shows that Stobaeus and Plutarch 
are both quoting from the same passage of Aétius, There can be 
no doubt that Stobaeus has preserved in the name Posidonius the 
correct reading of Aétius, for which Plutarch has substituted the 
more general expression “the Stoics.”” We cannot, therefore, 
from this passage ascribe the doctrine that God is wvedya to any 
writer earlier than Posidonius. 

In another passage Aétius, as attested by both Plutarch and 
Stobaeus, ascribes to the Stoics the doctrine that God is voepdy 
. . « « Wop TexriKdv, 6d@ Baditor éml yevéoe: xbouov . .. . Kal mvedyua 
ev dtAxov 6.’ ddov Tod Kdopuou (Diels, Dox., p. 306). Diogenes Laertius 
makes the same statement with so much of the same context as to 
show that he is drawing from the same source, substituting, how- 
ever, according to our present text at least, diow for bedy. Diog. 
Laert. vii. 1. 84: Aoxe? dé abrots rie per dic elvar wip rexvixdr, 
db Badltov, els yéveow, drep éorl mvetua wupoerdés xal rexvoerdés. 

On the important question thus raised whether, on the basis 
of this latter thrice-quoted passage, the use of rvedua as a predicate 
of God can be carried back to the Stoics earlier than Posidonius, 
the evidence is conflicting. On the one side the examination of 
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the passages in which Diogenes Laertius speaks of “the Stoics”’ 
suggests that he does not use the phrase when quoting the view 
of one author only, but means by it the Stoic writers from Zeno to 
Posidonius inclusive, or a number of them. On the other hand, 
though it is probable that ¢ibcw in the Diogenes Laertius passage is 
a substitute for #edv, we are scarcely justified in making this proba- 
bility the basis of an argument, and it is possible that by “‘the Stoics”’ 
Aétius (Diels, Dox., p. 305) means Posidonius in particular, as 
Plutarch does in the passage above mentioned (Diels, Dox., p. 292). 
While, therefore, there is a possibility that the older Stoics called 
God vredua, it remains that we cannot by definite evidence attest 
this usage for a writer earlier than Posidonius (135-51 B.c.). 

The statement that the yux7 is rredua ErPeppov, which Diogenes 
Laertius ascribes to Zeno, Antipater, and Posidonius (vii. 1. 84), is 
paralleled in Stobaeus by the statement that the Stoics call the 
soul mvedua voepdvy Oepudv. Plutarch, however, in his parallel 
citation from Aétius omits voepéy (Diels, Dox., p. 388). While, 
therefore, the doctrine that the soul is voepés is familiar enough, 
this passage cannot be used as evidence that the Stoics employed 
the phrase mveiua voepdy of the soul. Stobaeus apparently took 
it over from the predicates of God. 

It is an interesting variation from the statement that the soul 
is mvedua évbepuov, when we find in Plutarch the affirmation that 
the Stoics say that zvedua in the bodies of infants becomes yux7 by 
cooling; and in Hippolytus, apparently quoting the same passage, 
that they say that the soul arises by the cooling of the air (ajp) 
that surrounds it. Though by reason of the difference between the 
statements we are left in doubt whether the Stoics conceived of the 
soul as produced from mvedua or ayp, it is clear in either case that 
they held the notion of an airlike soul-stuff, 

While the argument from silence is always precarious, it is 
worthy of notice that neithef? Diogenes Laertius, Arius Didymus, 
nor Aétius expressly ascribes to the Stoics of the middle or later 
period (Panaetius or later) the statement that God is eye or that 
the soul is c@ua." 

* Galen (Diels, Dox., p. 608) says that Zeno says that God is e®ua; Hippolytus 
(Diels, Dox., p. 571) ascribes the same to Chrysippus and Zeno; Galen (Diels, 
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Of somewhat similar character is the argument by which 
Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mitileren Stoa, endeavors to show 
that the views of Posidonius are extensively reflected in the writings 
of later Stoics, especially Cicero and Sextus Empiricus, even when 
these writers make no mention of him, and on this basis ascribes 
to Posidonius the doctrine that without the soul the body is matter, 
useless and defiling flesh. The soul is the bearer of life, it is the — 
indwelling divinity; as a part of divinity it has autonomy. This 
power, as it cannot have originated in conception, so also cannot 
perish with death. The soul is therefore both pre-existent and 
immortal; the body is a drag upon it, limiting but unable wholly 
to destroy its freedom of action (pp. 247 ff.). Whether these ideas 
were held by Posidonius or not, some of them at least are well 
attested as belonging to some of the middle and late Stoics, and evi- 
dently represent a considerable departure from the views of the early 
Stoics and a partial return to Platonism. It is probable that with 
this revival of Platonic ideas which made the soul less material 
and set it over against the material body, cya, is connected the 
disappearance of c@ya as a predicate of the soul. Though the two 
senses of oGya were not identical, the sharp antithesis between 
yuvx7 and o@ya in one of these senses made it difficult to affirm 
o@pa of Yvx7 in the other sense of the former. With this change, 
in turn, is associated a reversal of the relationship between wvedua 
and g@pa as predicates of yvyH. Lvedua has become less material; 
the use of g@yua to denote reality with materiality only implied 
(because whatever is real is material; cf. p. 111) has disappeared, 





Dox., p. 613) ascribes the view that the soul is e@ua to Zeno and his followers; 
Nemesius, Nat. hom., pp. 32, 33, 34, $ays Cleanthes and Chrysippus held this; Tertullian 
De anima, chap. v. ascribes to Zeno the doctrine that the pux# is cGua, 

Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84 says that they (the Stoics) hold that the soul is body; but 
in 68, without mentioning particular philosophers, he says that they hold that the 
elements are bodies but that the principles are not bodies. From this one might 
draw the inference that God is not body, since \éyos, which is identified with Geds, * 
is one of the principles. But the inference is evidently unwarranted; for on the one 
hand it would equally prove that 6Aq is not body, and on the other, it contradicts the 
explicit testimony of Galen and Hippolytus as concerns the Stoic teaching about God. 

Hippolytus (Diels, Dox., p. 571) says that “they” say that the soul is body, 
leaving it uncertain whether he means the Stoics in general or Chrysippus and Zeno in 
particular, 
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leaving only the use of ¢Gya in a strictly material sense. The soul, 
now considered pre-existent and immortal, is no longer called 
gGua, nor is God cdya. 

What, then, did the later pre-Christian Stoics do for the word 
mvetua? So far as concerns its use in respect to the human yuyx7q, 
they made little advance upon their predecessors, except perhaps 
to associate the two terms more closely together. Xenophanes 
had said nearly three centuries before that the Yuy4 was rvedua, 
thereby emphasizing its perishableness and suggesting that it 
ceased to exist at the death of the body. The early Stoics denied, 
indeed, that the soul perished with the separation from the body, 
giving it a limited existence after death, and Posidonius made the 
soul immortal. But in neither case is this view based upon the 
doctrine that the Yux7 is rvedua, for rvedua itself is a material 
term. Panaetius denied any after-death existence of the soul 
without denying that the soul was mvedua; and Diogenes Laer- 
tius (vii. 1. 84) ascribes to the Stoics (without mentioning indi- 
vidual names) the argument that because the soul is mvedya, 
therefore it is body and not immortal (61d xal cua elvar xal 
pera Odvarov ériévery POapriy dé elvac). 

Anaximenes in the same century with Xenophanes (the sixth 
B.c.) had said that the soul was anp. A century later Epicharmus, 
though not directly predicating wvedua of yvxy, employed the 
former of the soul-stuff, and said that at death the mveiua returned 
whence it came. Aristotle also used the term to describe the vital 
(€uyvxos) and generative material which in his opinion, or in that 
of some contemporary of his, pervades all plants and animals. 
The Stoic doctrine of the four elements had been anticipated 
by Empedocles in the fifth century and by Aristotle in the fourth, 
and both had made air one of them and fire another. When, 
therefore, the early Stoics described the soul as rveiua &Oeppor, 
and then insisted with emphasis that, being zvedua, it was also 
gpa, they probably meant by the former term to deny tHat it was 
mere passive tn, while by the latter they affirmed that it was 
material. That they used d#o when enumerating the elements, 
and mvejua when predicating this same element of the soul was 
perhaps because of the usage which we find in Epicharmus, perhaps 
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because of some association with zvejua meaning breath, or 
with the phrases for death in which wvedua, and not dayp, was 
used, perhaps especially because rvejua conveyed, or suggested, 
as dnp did not, the idea of activity, which they ascribed to the 
soul. 

IIvedua does indeed less distinctly express transitoriness than 
when Xenophanes said that the soul was rvedua, meaning that it was 
as perishable as breath; but itis no less material when used by the 
Stoics of the soul than it is in Epicharmus. It is the Stoics who 
say that the soul is an exhalation or vapor (Euseb. P.£. xv. 20, 2, 
Diels, Dox., p. 470) and that it is nourished by the blood (Galen, 
p. 248 M), joining with the latter statement the assertion that it 
is mveQua. If in any respect the Stoics have spiritualized the 
conception of the soul, it is mainly or only by affirming the 
same things both of the soul and of God, viz., that both were 
both rvetjua and cya, and by the fact that this term mvedua 
suggested activity more definitely than it had done at an earlier 
time. 

On the other hand, Posidonius was the first whom we definitely 
know to have used the word zvejua as a predicate of God. And 
in this perhaps he contributed indirectly to the ultimate develop- 
ment of the idea that God is immaterial spirit. Yet that he had 
not himself arrived at this thought is made probable by his 
coupling with zvedua the adjective rup@ées. What he has done by 
predicating wvedua of God is what Xenophanes did in applying 
mveivua to the soul, viz., joined two terms together ready for the 
time when the predicate wzveua should acquire a more distinctly 
non-material sense. IIvedua as applied both to the soul and to God 
was still stuff, not God, and ultimately, though not emphatically, 
material. 

DapE is not a frequent term in either the early or later pre- 
Christian Stoic writers. When it occurs, it is used in a purely 
physical sense, signifying, as shown in the analysis of meanings, 
the soft part of the body or the body as a whole. Zdéya is the 
common term for the body, but neither c@ua nor cdpé in any passage 
definitely referable to the pre-Christian period bears an ethical 
sense. For though, according to Seneca (Epist. 92. 10), Posidonius 
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says inutilis caro et fluida receptandis tanium cibis habilis, such a 
statement involves only ordinary anti-Epicureanism, not a philo- 
sophic doctrine of the evil of the flesh. Whether the argument 
of Schmekel that the conception of the body as a drag upon the 
soul, as found in Seneca and Sextus Empiricus, is derived by them 
from Posidonius is conclusive or not is immaterial at this point, 
for the doctrine of even these later writers does not, in any 
instance, amount to an ascription of ethical quality either to the 
oGua or to the odpé. 
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that it was held by the neo-Pythagoreans of the period of which 
we are speaking. 

Wvx7 is commonly used in the sense of “‘soul,”’ as the seat of 
intellectual and moral life. A typical example is the Pythagorean 
similitude, 

Kooynréov Lepdy wey avabquacww tiv 6& Yuxiy pabhpaci. 

A temple should be adorned with votive offerings, but the soul with 

knowledge [Mullach, op. cit., I, 493. 96]. 
According to Alex. Polyhistor (Diog. Laert. vii. 19 ff. [28]), they 
held that the soul is a fragment of the aether, both warm and cold, 
distinguishable from life (fw), and immortal because that from 
which it is detached is immortal. It is divided into three parts, 
vods, Ppjv, and Ovyds ($30), the first and last being found in other 
animals, but the second only in man; the reasoning power is 
immortal and the soul is nourished by the blood, and reasons are 
the winds (&veyor) of the soul. 

Yap seems to have played no special part in neo-Pythagoreanism 
In a passage ascribed to Pythagoras (Stobaeus, op. cit., iv. aS 7%: 
Mullach, of. cit., 1, 500. 20) it apparently means the body without 
ethical impliention: No other instances have been noted in neo- 
Pythagorean writers. In the neo-Platonic writers of the fourth 
century (Iamblichus Adhort. ad Phil. 21; Maullach, op. cit., I 
506. 28) the body is regarded as the prison of the soul, and, since 
even Plato taught this, it would not be surprising to find the idea 
in the neo-Pythagoreans of the first century. Definite evidence 
of it has not, however, been discovered. In the writings of Didy- 
mus, a Pythagorean of the first century A.D. (Mullach, op. cit.), 
body and soul are often spoken of together but without charac- 
terization of the former as evil. To the Peripatetics he ascribes 
the view that the goods of the body are inferior to those of the 
soul, but they are still goods, and the body is definitely said to be 
friendly to us. These views Didymus does not oppose, and indeed 
in one passage in which he is apparently expressing his own opinion 
he says: 


For if man is desirable for his own sake so also the parts would be desirable 
for their own sake. But the parts of a man, completely considered, are 4 
and soul; so that the body, too, would be desirable [Mullach, op. cit., 
88. i, fin]. 
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vengeance on men; the other that men are descended, not from the 
Titans, but from the gods, and are loved by the gods, the world 
having been made for their pleasure, but that evil arises when men 
choose to follow intemperance rather than reason (voids). In the 
first instance it is not at all, and in the second not emphatically, 
moral evil that is spoken of. 

These facts, taken in connection with the relative frequency 
and wide range of meaning of y¥vx7, the entire absence of the use 
of wvedua as a psychological term or as a predicate of God, and the 
absence of any ethical use of the word capt,‘ tend to indicate that 
the New Testament usage of these words has been developed 
under influences quite different from those which affected the 
common Greek usage of the century, if the latter is adequately 
represented by Dio Chrysostom. 

In Marcus Aurelius we have not a philosopher, strictly speak- 
ing, but a thoughtful man of affairs, a man of deep moral earnest- 
ness, who wrote down his meditations for his own benefit. Though 
much influenced by Stoicism, he is not to be classed as a Stoic 
philosopher, nor can there be found in his writings an altogether 
consistent psychology. He wrote a full century after the apostle 
Paul, but may legitimately be included in the present study 
because he furnishes to a certain extent an indication of the rate 
of movement of philosophic and ethical thought. 

IIvejua in Marcus Aurelius sometimes means simply air, but 
also (and this applies to mvevpariov) breath, breath of life; yet 
this is defined as wind (&veyos) and is associated with the capt 
(capxié.or, or kpeddtov) asin ii. 2. This investigation has discovered 
no clear instance of wvedua or mvevudrioy as an individualized term 
meaning (intelligent) spirit. Apparently Marcus Aurelius is not a 
trichotomist, although he employs various trichotomous series, as, 
€.g., TapKia, TreDua (Or mvEevUaTLOY), TO WyEuoreKor (il. 2); Tapa, Pux7, 
vous (iii. 16); owudriov, rvevpdrior, vods (xii. 3); cf. also cwudrior, 
yux7 (vi. 32). He regards man as composed of body and soul; 
but soul is endowed with life and intelligence, or the soul is 
identified with the self and distinguished as such from the body 
(iv.41; x.1). As the second term of a trichotomous series, 

* Nor is evil, so far as observed, in any way traced to matter. 
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of the Greek in Sir. 6:4 (not of the underlying Hebrew) and in 
Tob. 14:115S (cf. the Homeric €&\ure Yuxy). Of the meaning “‘shade,”’ 
a being in the underworld, there are no examples. 

LYapé in this literature follows closely the usage of the canonical 
books, except that there are apparently no instances of the meaning 
“kindred,” or of special emphasis on the frailty of corporeal beings. 
The word is especially frequent in Sirach, where it occurs in all the 
various usages, but most frequently in the sense of a corporeal being, 
either inclusively or with reference to men only. Of especial interest 
are 13:5, 6; 14:17, 18. In Enoch cap is used of the women from 
whom the giants were born, yet designates them simply as corporeal 
beings in distinction from the spirits as incorporeal. 


V. WORKS WRITTEN ORIGINALLY IN GREEK 

The Jewish works written originally in Greek show in the main 
the same usages as the translated books. 

In the Alexandrian book of the Wisdom of Solomon rreiya con- 
tinues to be used occasionally for wind (5:11,23; 17:18) and 
breath (11:20), but most commonly bears the meaning “spirit.’’ 
The Spirit of God (zveiua xvpiov) permeates all things (1:7; 12:1; 
cf. Jth. 16:14, where the Spirit of God is the source of life); the spirit 
of man is breathed into him by God (15:11), is the seat of life (16:14), 
and is from God and capable of immortality (15:11), though the 
ungodly believe it to vanish at death (2:3); wisdom is spirit (1:6); 
but it is also said that in it is a spirit (7:22 ff.). A spirit of wisdom 
comes from God to man (7:7), and God sends his holy spirit to 
give wisdom to men (9:17), and a holy spirit of discipline, itself 
identified with wisdom, dwells in men (1:4-5). There are evident 
traces of the Stoic materializing conception of spirit, especially in 
7:22f., and nowhere a strict hypostatizing of the divine spirit, 
any more than of wisdom, with which the spirit is identified. The 
spirit of man is sometimes given objectivity, as capable of separate 
existence after death, but it is more commonly spoken of simply as 
the seat of life, wisdom, etc., with no sharp distinction between 
the spirit of God and that of man. Its use as denoting the seat of 
emotion is rare (but see 5:3), corresponding to the rarity of its 
use in non-Jewish Greek. 
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Wvx7 is used meaning life, Wisd. of Sol. 16:9; human soul, 2:22; 
3:1; 15:8, 11; 16:14; person, 10:7; 12:6; 17:1. 

2Zap~ means flesh in Wisd, of Sol. 12:5; 19:21, and body in 7:2. 

In Philo we have an attempt to express ideas of Hebrew origin 
in forms derived from and congenial to Greek philosophic thought, 
a process which modified both their form and substance. His 
writings show a thorough familiarity with the Old Testament and 
a general acquaintance with Greek philosophy, especially Platonism, 
Stoicism, and neo-Pythagoreanism. His system of thought is 
fundamentally dualistic. His ultimate principles are God and 
matter. Though rejecting the doctrine of the eternity and inde- 
pendence of the world as an organized system, he makes matter 
eternal, and distinguishes between God as the active principle and 
the passive principle on which and with which he works.’ He 
takes from Plato the doctrine of ideas and from the Stoics the 
four elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and affirms that God 
formed first the ideal world (the world composed of ideas), in order 
that, using a pattern incorporeal and as like to God as possible, he 
might produce the corporeal world, a younger likeness of the older 
one.” 

Philo’s use of rvedua is derived in part, through the medium of 
the LXX, from the Hebrew use of ™, in part from the Greek 
philosphers, but fundamentally from the former. In about forty 
instances it means wind. In several (see p. 142) he employs it for 
air. His most characteristic use of the term is, in the Hebrew 
fashion, with reference to the Spirit of God. In this sense it occurs 
nearly fifty times, often in the phrase rvedya Oeior, and not infre- 
quently with quantitative implication. Op. mund. 144 (50). 

Philo interprets Gen. 1:26 as referring to the prototypal, ideal 
man, who is incorporeal. Gen. 2:7, on the other hand, he refers 
to the creation of Adam, or, as he says, of the first man. In Op. 
mund. 135 ff. (46 f.) he interprets this passage literally, making the 
clay refer to the body of Adam and the breathing of the divine 
spirit into him to the impartation of the soul. This soul, which 
he also calls mind (voids), is said to be a copy of the reason (Adyos) 
of God. Because of his double nature man is both mortal and 

Op. mund. 8(2). * Thid. 146(51); 16(4). 
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immortal—mortal as to his body, but immortal as to his mind 
(d:avora). From the state of perfection which the first man 
enjoyed the race has since constantly degenerated, both in soul 
and in body. Yet all his descendants retain some traces of their 
relationship to their ancestor. Every man is in respect to his 
mind (écévo.a) akin to the divine reason, but in respect to his body, 
which is composed of the four elements, to the universal world. 
(Cf. Op. mund, 146 [51].) In this interpretation of the Genesis 
passage Philo approximates to the Greek conception that the yux7 
is rvetua. But the resemblance is more formal than real, for while 
with the Stoics the zvedua which is predicated of the soul is either 
one of the four elements which constitute matter, or that ultimate 
something which, though it may be predicated of God, is itself 
material, with Philo the soul is incorporeal and divine spirit in 
distinction from the body, which is matter. 

In Leg. alleg. i. 33 {. (13) he interprets the same passage alle- 
gorically, making the clay, of which man is formed, signify the 
soul and the mind, which is the dominant part of the soul. Into 
this mind God breathes his spirit, as a result of which the mind, 
which would otherwise be earthly and corruptible, acquires true life 
and becomes a living soul.* With this latter interpretation agrees 
the view set forth in the very instructive passage, Quod det. pot. 
79 (22) fi., in which two parts of the soul are mentioned, only the 
higher heing designated as spirit, and this described as coming 
from God. Cf. also Quis rer. div. 55 (11), where the substance of 
the dominant part of the soul is said to be rvetdua Oetov. See also 
Spec. leg. iv. 123 (11) and Fuga 134 (24), where he used rvedya 
évfepyov, but not in the Stoic sense. 

In these passages, which are undoubtedly more representative 
of Philo’s habit of thought than the Op. mund. 125 ff. (46 f.), the 
transcendental character of the wvedjua possessed by man comes 
out more strongly than in the latter. Whether the yvy7 itself in the 

*In Leg. alleg. i. 33 (13), Philo uses both roy and wredua, making them synony- 
mous. His explanation of the fact that the LXX uses rvo% at this point is labored 
and obscure. He apparently means that, since God is spoken of as breathing into 
the face, it would be unsuitable to use with this physical term the more dignified 
and refined rveijua, and this although he had already used the face as signifying 
the mind. 
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In his representation of the source of evil he is not wholly 
uniform. On the one side in Quod det. pot. 96-99 (26) he inter- 
prets the phrase “from the earth”’ in Gen. 4:11, “cursed art thou 
from the earth,”’ as meaning the soil of intention out of which the 
deed sprang, and thus makes the guilt of any action lie in a ful- 
filled intention. So also in 109 (29) he says that the wicked man 
never ceases to use his earthy body and the outward senses which 
are akin to it, and all the external objects of these outward senses, 
injuring his miserable sou] and also, what he fancies he is benefiting, 
his body. Here the body is depreciated as earthy, but the cause 
of evil is the man, and the body is injured as well as the soul through 
the man’s abuse of it. Nor is this representation of the matter 
peculiar to these passages. 

On the other hand, in Quod det. pot. 98 (26) he closely follows 
the allegorical with a literal interpretation of the phrase “from 
the earth,” saying that of all the most grievous calamities which 
happen to the mind the earthy part of us is found to be the cause, 
illustrating it by the fact that the sexual passions have destroyed 
cities, countries, and nations. This is not, indeed, to make matter 
the source of moral evil, for it is misery rather than sin which is 
traced to the body, as its cause, and it is the body, not matter as 
such, to which it is traced. The idea that the body is the cause 
of evils of various kinds finds, however, frequent expression in 
Philo. It is the greatest cause of ignorance (Gigant. 29 [7]); it is 
a leathern mass, an evil thing that plots against the soul (Leg. 
alleg. iii. 69 [22]); righteousness and every virtue love the soul, 
but injustice and every evil love the body (Quis rer. div, 243 [50]); 
the philosopher is more praiseworthy than the athlete, because 
while the latter gives all his attention to the body the former dis- 
regards it as dead (Leg. alleg. iii. 70, 71 [22]); the pale and emaciated 
are praised because by the energy of their minds they have become 
quite disentangled from the body (De mut. nom. 33 [4)). 

But in none of these passages, nor in any other that this investi- 
gation has discovered, does Philo express or distinctly imply that 
matter (#An) is, as such, the cause or source of moral evil. The 
nearest approximation to this teaching is perhaps in the passages 
cited by such modern writers as Dihne, Jiidisch-Alexandrinische 
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Religions philosophie (Halle, 1834), p. 196; Zeller, Philosophie der 
Griechen, Til, 2, p. 407. It is evident, however, upon examination, 
that these passages affirm no more than the original chaotic con- 
dition of the universe as taught in Gen., chap. 1, the transcendence 
of God, and his contact with the universe through his “power,” 
rather than immediately. 

Even if one should find in these or other passages of Philo 
the definite doctrine that moral evil has its source in matter, it could 
not be held that this is //e consistently maintained doctrine of Philo. 
He has at least three other explanations. Philo’s real doctrine of 
matter, with which all three explanations are at least consistent, 
seems to be found in Op. mund. 15-23 (4, 5), where he sets forth at 
length that, just as when a king wishes to build a city the architect 
first forms a plan in his mind, so God, purposing to make the world, 
first produced an ideal world and then, on the pattern of this, the 
objective world out of substance, which is in itself without form or 
order and capable of becoming anything. According to this, primeval 
matter is neither good nor bad. Though Philo goes on to describe 
the condition of order, harmony, etc., into which it was transformed 
as opposite to that from which it was changed, this is only to say, 
not that the previous condition was evil, but that neutrality is the 
opposite of quality. 

In Quod det. pot. 96-99 (26), as stated above, he finds the cause 
of evil in man’s fulfilled intention. 

In Op. mund. 152 (53), having described man as at his creation 
of dual nature, resembling both the world and God, and having 
referred to the creation of woman as the beginning of disaster, he 
continues: “And this desire [the mutual attraction of the sexes] 
generated bodily pleasure, which is the source of iniquities and 
transgressions, and for the sake of it men exchange their immortal 
and happy life for one that is mortal and miserable.” 

In other passages, on the other hand, he traces it to the agency 
of the power employed by God in the creation of man. 

Op. mund. 74, 5 (24): Now to the God and Father of all it was most appro- 
priate to create through himself alone the good things, because of their kinship 
with himself. And the things that are neither good nor evil it is not alien to 
him to create, since these, too, do not partake of the evil which is opposed to 
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him. And the things that are of mixed character it is partly suitable and 
partly unsuitable for him to create—suitable because of the more excellent idea 
which is mingled in them; unsuitable because of the opposite and worse one. 
It is on this account that in respect to the creation of man only Moses says, 
“Let us make,” which expression indicates that he employs the help of others 
as assistants in order that to God, the Governor of all things, might be 
attributed all the blameless purposes and deeds of man, doing right, but to 
others, his assistants, man’s contrary actions. 

Conf. linguar, 179 (35): Very appropriately, therefore, has God attributed 
the making of this being to his lieutenants, saying, “Let us make man,” in © 
order that the rectitudes of man may be ascribed to him [God] only, his sins to 
others. Forit did not seem suitable to God, the ruler of all, to make the road to 
wickedness in a rational soul by his own agency, for which reason he committed 
to his subordinates [lit. those after him] the making of this part [of the universe]. 


There is no difficulty in harmonizing this doctrine of the partici- 
pation of the “‘powers”’ in man’s creation with the theory that evil 
springs from the seductiveness of pleasure or from an act of choice 
on man’s part, for this participation is set forth, not as the 
cause of evil, but as necessitated by the anticipated free choice of 
evil on man’s part. It none the less makes him a mixed creature 
capable of following either the good or the evil, not one committed 
by his physical nature to evil. Nor is there any inconsistency 
between this view and his frequent statements of the inferiority 
and hostility of the body to the soul, for these do not go beyond the 
affirmation that the body and bodily pleasure exercise a seductive 
influence on the soul or cause it suffering and misery. , But the 
‘theory of ethical dualism, viz., that matter is, as such, the cause of 
moral evil, cannot be held consistently with the above views, nor 
is it consistent with Philo’s statement in the Op. mund. 21 (5) that 
the primal substance was capable of becoming all things, and, 
receiving from God a share of his own most excellent nature, was 
transformed into the things that are best. 

Philo is a dualist, but not, apparently, an ethical dualist. His 
ultimates are God and matter. The former is good; the latter 
is in itself ethically indifferent. Originally without order, without 
quality, capable of becoming all things, it acquired by the divine 
world-creation the qualities that are opposite and best, viz., order, 
quality, organization, harmony (Op. mund. 21 [5]). His solution of 
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qualities. Wvx7 denoting a departed spirit or shade occurs with 
relative frequency, being more common, perhaps, in Josephus 
than in the other writers of this period. As ‘‘person”’ its occurrence 
is rare. Denoting one of the two (or three) constituent elements of 
which a human being consists, it occurs with considerable frequency. 
The meaning ‘‘soul,” as the seat of emotions and intelligence, is 
in Josephus, as in the writings of his contemporaries, most common 
(the familiar coupling of yuxy with eGpua occurs frequently, though 
rarely in contrast). It is chiefly in the speeches of Eleazar in 
Book vii. of the War that Josephus discusses the relationship of 
soul and body. Ordinarily there is no assertion of the superiority 
of the soul to the body. There are few traces of the Platonic doc- 
trine of the limitation and punishment of the soul through its 
connection with the body, these occurring chiefly in the speeches 
mentioned above. Instead of dqiévac 7d rvedua (Matt. 27:50), 
we find the expression used in the LXX (Gen. 35:18) and in 
classic writers, d@tévar rH Yuxny. 

ZapE occurs rarely, only six instances being noted. In three it 
denotes the human body and refers to the separation (or release) 
of the soul from the body. In Bell. vi. 47, the plural is used, but 
apparently without difference in meaning. Twice the reference is 
to the actual flesh of the human body, and once it refers to the 
flesh of a wild animal. In Bell. ii. 155, it is said that the Essenes 
rejoice upon their release from the bonds of the body. Such 
depreciation of the body is, however, rare, and insufficient to show 
an ethical dualism of mind and matter either in the conception of 
the Essenes or in that of their reporter. 

The closest approach to a doctrine of the evil of matter, or of 
the incompatibility of soul and body, is found in the second speech 
of Eleazar (Bell, vii. 344), where it is said of souls that ‘while 
they are in a mortal body (eGua) they are bound and are filled 
up with the evils of the same, to speak most truly, they are dead, 
for fellowship with mortality is unseemly for the divine.” 

In other Jewish works written in Greek zvedya follows in 
general the usage of the writings already discussed. Of its use in 
the sense of wind, however, no examples have been observed. 
We have noted no illustration of its use with reference to the Spirit 
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Anaximenes said that rvedua xal 4p encompassed all things. In the 
same century Xenophanes said that the soul was 7vedua, meaning 
by zvedua, however, evanescent breath. In the fifth century 
Empedocles found the source of all things in four roots—fire, water, 
earth, and air—and Diogenes made air (ap, not zvedua) the ulti- 
mate principle of existence. In Aristotle’s day there were those 
who found in wveiua, defined as a vital and generative substance, 
the informing principle of all things, perhaps meaning, however, by 
“all things” all living things, plants and animals. Zeno and his 
fellow-Stoics repeat the statement of Xenophanes that the soul is 
mvedya, but add éfepuoy and use mvedya rather in the sense of 
Aristotle’s day than of Xenophanes’. Chrysippus, on the one side 
following the line of Diogenes’ thought, says that the ultimate basis 
of things is self-moving wveDua, and on the other, like Zeno and 
the contemporaries of Aristotle, makes rvedua a sort of nervous 
and vital fluid or vapor, which, proceeding from the ruling part of 
the soul to the organs of perception and generation, becomes sight, 
hearing, etc. Some of the Stoics say that the soul arises from the 
cooling of the zvedya in or surrounding the bodies of infants. 
Though in the fourth century B.c. Menander used the phrase 
Getov mvedua, Posidonius (150 B.c.) was apparently the first to 
make the assertion that God is rvedua, adding, however, voepdv Kai 
mup&des. In the early Christian period Plutarch and Galen repeat 
the doctrines of Chrysippus with reference to the origin of the soul. 
Plutarch also discusses the distinction between the soul of man, the 
irrational soul of animals, the principle of growth in plants, and the 
power of cohesion in stones, but does not apply the term mvedua to 
either of the latter two. Galen, however, distinctly speaks of the 
éxrixdy mveDua, meaning by this what Plutarch had called é£is, and 
finally Sextus Empiricus groups all these things together under 
the common term zvedya, identifying the wvedjya which is in man 
with that which permeates other animals, the plants, and the 
rocks. 

Only in the Greek translated from the Hebrew or written under 
the influence of Hebrew thought do we find the expression spirit 
of God, wvedua Geo, or holy spirit, rvedua ayiov (the latter modeled 
after the #efov mvedua of the Greeks, but expressing a Hebrew idea). 
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CHAPTER VI 


IINEYMA, ¥YXH, AND SAP= IN ETHNIC RELIGIOUS WRIT- 
INGS APPROXIMATELY CONTEMPORARY 
WITH THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The previous chapters have dealt with the usage of Greek 
writers from Homer down to, and along certain lines a hundred years 
beyond, the close of the New Testament period, with the usage of 
the corresponding Hebrew words, and with Jewish-Greek usage of 
the pre-Christian and early Christian period. Before taking up 
the New Testament writers themselves, it remains to consider 
briefly certain non-Christian religious writers who, though of some- 
what uncertain date, reflect usages which may be antecedent to, or 
contemporary with, the New Testament. 


I. THE USAGE OF THE MAGICAL TEXTS 


In the magical texts, which have been brought to light by the 
researches of Parthey, Wessely, Kenyon, and others and made 
the subject of study by Dieterich, Reitzenstein, Cumont, and 
others, the word tvedyua is of frequent occurrence, sometimes with 
Yuxy in parallelism or oapé in antithesis. Probably none of the 
literature is itself pre-Christian in its present form, and much of 
it belongs to the third and fourth centuries a.p.,‘ but the pos- 
sibility that it reflects a usage coming from as early a period 
as the New Testament writers requires that it be taken into 
account, 

Tvedua 1 is still paed in the sense of air. The god is spoken of as 
6 émi xev@ mvebwart.2 More frequently, however, it is applied to 
the god (accompanied by an adjective @eTos, iepds, aywos), either 
as a direct attribute or as a possession or manifestation of the god. 
So sometimes in connection with the use in the sense of air, or 

tSee Parthey, in Abh. d. Akad. d. Wiss. (Berlin, 1865), p. 117; Wessely, in 
Denk. d. Akad. d. Wiss, (Vienna, 1888), Abt. II, 37. 

* Wessely, op. cil., IT. 54, I. 1026. 
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have influenced the contemporary religions as well as have been 
influenced by them. The chief value, accordingly, of the evidence 
of the papyri is in showing the wide currency of the word zvepya, 
and especially of the phrases mvedua Oefov and rredua &yior, rather 
than in throwing any considerable light upon the origin of New 
Testament usage. Wvxf continues in use and with substantially 
unchanged meaning, although wvedjya has become individualized 
and its practical equivalent. Of any antithesis between the two 
terms there is but slight evidence. The adjectives Yuyixds and 
mvevparixos each occur once. Reitzenstein maintains that, in the 
religious and magica] writers of this period, the man who had received 
the divine zve}ua was thought of as mvevparixds; he who had not 
received it was still only Yvxixébs (op. cit., pp. 42 ff.). This is at 
least so far true as that the divine being or influence by which 
man is transformed in nature, reborn, is constantly called rvedua, 
very rarely, it would seem, yvx7, and the man who is by the divine 
mvedua reborn is never as such designated puxn, but, in the post- 
mortem state at least, mvedua (déptov). Dapt, so far as appears, 
took on in the magical texts no meanings different from those 
found in the other Greek writings of the period. 


The so-called Hermetic writings have been known to Christian 
writers for many centuries. The early church Fathers (Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria) quote them in defense 
of Christianity. Stobaeus collected fragments of them. The Hu- 
manists knew and valued them. They were studied in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and in modern times have again 
been diligently examined by many scholars. Parthey has published 
the text of the Corpus Hermeticum in full and Reitzenstein in part, 
and G. R. S. Mead has issued a translation of the whole body 
of extant literature, with extended prolegomena, commentary, etc." 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to the date at which 
this literature was produced. Mead believes that some of the 

* Parthey, Hermetis Trismegisti Poemander, Berlin, 1854; Reitzenstein, Poe- 
mandres, Leipzig, 1904; G. R. S. Mead, Thrice-Greatest Hermes, London and Benares, 
1906, 
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extant portions of it are at least as early as the earliest Christian 
writings, while von Christ assigns them to the third Christian 
century, and thinks that they show the influence of neo-Platonism. 
To affirm that they influenced New Testament usage would be 
hazardous but they perhaps throw some light on the direction in 
which thought was moving in New Testament times. 

In this literature the common division of man into soul and body 
is retained from the long familiar usage (Corpus Hermeticum 1:30; 
2:9; 8:1; 9:2; 11:10). In 10:10, it takes the form, mind and 
body. But the favorite conception is of man as consisting of 
five elements, arranged in the order of their dignity as follows: 
vols, Novos, Wuxi}, Tveua, gGua, mind, reason, soul, spirit, body 
(C.H. 10:13). 

Mind is that which is most akin to God, for God is mind (C.H. 
5:11), or the cause of mind (C.H. 2:14). 

Wvx7 is that which has life. From the all-Soul there spring 
souls of creeping things, and these in ascending scale become by 
transmigration souls of fishes, land animals, birds, and men, while 
human souls may eventually become daiuoves or voids. WVuyy in 
man has substantially the same meaning which it bears throughout 
Greek literature. It is the seat of intellectual and especially of 
moral life (C.H. 10:8, 19); an eternal intellectual essence, in- 
corporeal, pre-existent and immortal (C.H. 8:1; 10:7, 15; Stob. 
Ecl. i. 41. 6). 

The rvedua is distinct from the ¢Yvx7 and inferior to it, its gar- 
ment, an intermediate thing between soul and body, yet also 
incorporeal (C.H. 2:8; 10:13, 16,17). Elsewhere it is represented 
as enveloping the seed (Stob. Ecl. i. 41.7). Itis also spoken of as 
possessing generative power (C.H. 9:9). 

It is apparently conceived of as a rarefied substance. In the 
series of envelopes it is that which lies between body and soul, 
preventing their contact and the body’s consequent destruction 
(C.H. 10:17). As distinguished from yvyx4 it is perhaps thought 
of as the seat of life, while the latter is the seat of mentality and 
morality, never apparently occurring in the sense of life. 

This literature is permeated with the Platonic idea of the 
inferiority of the body to the soul and with the notion that the 
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body is a burden on the soul, yet it is not wholly consistent in its 
representation. Matter is eternal, yet also has been born, i.e., has 
been given form; unborn matter was duopdia (C.H. 12:8; Stob. 
Phys. 11:2). 

Body, as in the Stoics (cf. p. 110), is used in a double sense: 
(a) that which has extension (C.H. 2:11); and (b) the material 
portion of man (Stob. Pirys. 35:9; 9:2; C.H. 8:3). The passions 
of the body befoul the soul, which in infancy is not fully detached 
from the cosmic soul, and so is a thing of beauty and purity 
(C.H. 10:15). 

The vice of the soul is ignorance; and ignorance is induced by 
the body (C.H. 10:8). Its highest good, which is to be achieved 
by the life of piety, is on being released from the earthly body to 
become mind (voids), which takes to itself a fiery body. According 
to one passage the fate of the impious soul is its being turned back 
toward creeping things (C.H. 10:8); according to another, which 
distinctly repudiates this view, it is to be re-embodied in a human 
body and to be scourged with its sins, the punishment being in- 
flicted by the mind, which has become a demon (C.H. 10:19-21). 

But, on the other hand, the natural bodily impulses are not as 
such condemned, the begetting of children in particular being 
pronounced a pious act, while to die without children is an impiety 
punished after death by incarnation in a sexless body (C.H. 2:17). 

It appears, then, that despite the occasional pessimistic asser- 
tions that good unmixed with evil is impossible here below (C.H. 
6:3), and that the hardest thing of all is that we need evil things 
and cannot live without them (C.H. 6:6), the real doctrine of this 
literature is not that the body by virtue of its quality as matter 
pollutes the soul, but that the body is a hindrance, its passions 
things to be overcome by piety, itself defined as knowing God and 
doing men no harm (C.H. 10:19). On the other hand, bodilessness, 
or rather the possession of a fiery body, is an element of the highest 
blessedness along with knowledge of God and active benevolence 
and beneficence. 

Lapét is of very infrequent occurrence. When used it signifies 
either the muscular portion of the body (C.H. 6:6) or the body itself 
(zbid., 3:3, 4). 
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I Cor. 12:4: dracpévers 5¢ xaptopdruv eloiv, rd 6¢ abrd- rvedua. 

Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 

See also Matt. 10:20; 12:18, 28, 31, 32; 22:43; Mark 3:20; 
12:36; 13:11; Luke 1:15, 17, 41, 67; 2:25, 26, 27; 4:18; 10:21; 
12:10, 12; John 7:39 (bts); 20:22; Acts 1:5, 8, 16; 2:4, 17, 18, 
33,38; 4:8, 25,315 5:3,9,323 7:51,55; 8:15, 17, 18, 19, 29; 9:173 
10:19, 44, 45,47; 11:12, 15, 16, 28; 13:2, 4,9, 52; 15:8, 28; 16:6; 
19:2, 6; 20:23, 28; 21:4, 11; 28:25; Rom. 15:19; I Cor. 2:10, 
12b, 13, 14; 7:40; 12:3, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13; 14:2; Gal. 3:2, 3, 5; 
Eph. 3:5; I Thess. 5:19; I Tim. 4:1; Heb. 2:4; 3:7; 9:8; 10:15; 
II Pet. 1:21; I John 4: 2a, 6a; Rev. 1:10; 2:7, 11,17, 29; 3:6, 13, 
22; 4:23 14:13; 17:3} 21:10. 

In Acts 16:7; I Pet. 1:11; Rev. 19:10(?), the Spirit in this 
sense is identified with that of the risen Jesus. 

6) Active in an extraordinary way in the conception of a 
child. 

Matt 1:18: evp&n & yaorpl éxovoa Ex rvebuaros ayiov. 

She was found with child of the Holy Spirit. 

See also Matt. 1:20; Luke 1:35. 

c) Operative in the human spirit for the production of ethical 
results. 

Rom. 8:4: Wa 76 dtxalwua rod vouou mAnpwhn ev huty rots wh 
Kara capka Tepirarovowy GAG KaTa Trvevua. 

That the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not ac- 
cording to flesh but according to Spirit. 

See also Matt. 3:11; Mark 1:8; Luke 3:16; John 3:5, 6a, 85; 
14:17, 26; 15:26; 16:13; Acts 9:31; Rom. 5:5; 8:2, 5, 6, 9, 13; 
14,15), 16a, 23, 26, 27; 9:1; 14:17; 15:13, 16, 30; I Cor. 2:4; 
3:16; 6:11, 19; If Cor. 1:22; 3:3, 6, 8, 17, 18; 4:13; 5:5; 6:6; 
13:13; Gal. 4:6; 5:5, 16, 17, 18, 22, 25; Eph. 1:13, 17; 2:18, 22; 
— 3:16; 4:3, 30; 6:17, 18; Phil. 2:1; 3:3; Col. 1:8; I Thess. 1:5, 6; 
4:8; II Thess. 2:13; Il Tim. 1:14; Titus 3:5; Heb. 10:29; I Pet. 
1:2; 4:14; Jude, vss. 19,20. | 

In Rom. 8:9¢; Phil. 1:19; Heb. 9:14, the Spirit in this sense 
is identified with that of the risen Jesus. 
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-d) The mind of God. 

I Cor. 2:11: odrws xal rd Tov Oeod obdels 2yvwxer el pe) TO TvEDLA 
Tov Oeov. 

Even so the things of God no one knoweth save the Spirit of God. 

e) Operative in the external world. 

Acts 8:39: dre 6¢ dvéBnoav éx rov téaros, mveva Kupiov ipracey 
Tov Pidurmov. 


And when they came up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught — 


away Philip. 

f) Generically, without specific reference to the form of 
activity. 

Luke 4:14: xal dréorpeper 6 ‘Inoois é&y rp duvet rod mvevparos 
els rhy TadtXalap. 

And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee. 

See also Matt. 3:16; 4:1; 28:19; Mark 1:10, 12; Luke 3:22; 
4:1 (bis); 11:13; John-1:32, 33 (bis); 3:34; Acts 1:2; 6:3, 5, 10; 
10:38; 11:24; Rom. 8:11 (bts); Gal. 3:14; 4:29; Eph. 4:4; 
5:18; Heb. 6:4; I Pet. 1:12; I John 3:24; 4:13; 5:6, 8; Rev. 
22:17. 

2. The spirit of man separated from the body after death: 

a) In a heavenly mode of existence. 

Acts 23:9: obdéy xaxdv edpioxonev & 7 avOpwryw rolry. el dé 
aveiua EX\ddnoev ait@ fh &yyedos—. 

We find no evil in this man: and if a spirit hath spoken to him, or an 
angel— 

See also I Cor. 5:5; Heb. 12:23. 

b) A ghost, specter, shade, visible on earth. : 

Luke 24:37: wronOévres 5¢ xai EudoBor yevdpevor Sdxovy meta 
dewpetv. 

But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they saw a 
spirit. 

See also Luke 24:39. 

c) In Sheol. 

I Pet. 3:19: & q@ xal rots & guvdaxg mvebyacw mopevdels 
éxh pvEev. 

In which also he went and preached to the spirits in prison. 
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without clear ascription of personality, and even quantitatively, 
See, e.g., I Thess. 1:5; Rom. 5:5; 8:23; I Cor. 2:4; II Cor. 1:22; 
Gal. 3:5; Phil. r:19. This type of expression is not indeed the 
dominant one in Paul, yet giving due weight to it and to the appar- 
ent reluctance of Paul directly to identify God and the Spirit, we 
may say that in his thought the Spirit of God is the personalized 
power of God, operative in the spirits of men, not distinguishable, 
in experience at least, from the heavenly Christ. If this is to us a 
difficult mid-station between identity with God and personality 
distinct from God, it is nevertheless apparently about the point 
which Paul occupied. 

It is probably significant of the reflection which had been going 
on respecting the nature of wvedjua that in Paul for the first time 
we find the term used generically to denote the whole class of 
intelligent beings who are not conditioned by a fleshly body, and 
less frequently in a still more inclusive sense as embracing intelli- 
gent beings whether embodied or unembodied. See III, B, 5, and 
C in the list of meanings. 

The Pauline usage of ywvy7 is, formally at least, almost identical 
with that of the LXX, itself largely a reproduction of the Hebrew 
use of W523. None of the Hebrew senses is lacking, and none of 
the senses found in later Greek but not in Hebrew is present. In 
one notable passage, however, in which the apostle quotes a phrase 
from the Old Testament, he gives to the terms rvedua and yux7 an 
antithesis of meaning which they bear neither in the Old Testament 
nor, so far as has been observed, in any writer between the Old 
Testament and Paul. Discussing the resurrection and the body 
which is raised, quoting freely from Gen. 2:7, he says: éyévero 6 
mparos avOpwros Addy eis yuxhy fGcav, and adds 6 écyaros Addy 
els rvedua Sworowbdy (I Cor.15:45). Thecontrastistwofold. Adam 
is alive; Christ is able to make alive (the dead). Adam became 
Yvx}, which, according to a common usage of the Hebrew we: 
and yvx7 in the LXX, is a living corporeal being. Christ became 
(by resurrection—note the context and Rom. 1:4) wvedua, i.e., 
not a wholly unembodied being, for this very chapter maintains 
the contrary respecting those who are raised from the dead, but 
one no longer having a terrestrial body of flesh and blood (vss. 4o, 
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50). Such a contrast between wredua and yYvyx7 is wholly foreign 
to ordinary Greek thought, to which wvedua is the substance of 
which the soul is composed. Nor have we found in any Greek 
writer a placing of the wvetua above the yvx}. It is still more 
foreign to the usage of the Hermetic writings, which make the 
yvx7 superior to the wvedjua. There is a certain approach to 
it in Philo, in that he makes the wvedua superior to the pux7 
and, of course, like the LXX, sometimes uses Yvx7 of a person, 
not simply the soul. The use of wvedua to denote an incor- 
poreal being is also not without precedent. But the distinctive 
feature of this passage, the use of rvedua and Wvy7 to describe two 
types of beings, the earthly, embodied, and the heavenly, super- 
corporeal, and the association with the latter of the idea of life- 
giving as contrasted with the simple life-possession of the former, 
has no observed precedent. 

The consideration of the Pauline use of cépé brings us into the 
heart of one of the most difficult and important aspects of our whole 
study. That capt sometimes has a physical sense is beyond ques- 
tion; thatit has in Paul an ethical sense is scarcely less clear. What 
is important to determine is whether when it takes on its distinctly 
ethical sense, so as to denote a force that makes for sin in the lives 
of men, it still retains its physical sense, and whether as a force that 
makes for unrighteousness, be this physical or non-physical, it is an 
influence that may be resisted, or a compelling and irresistible force. 
If the flesh in the physical sense is the latter, then the apostle must, 
logically at least, hold that the flesh is essentially polluting to the 
soul, and that there can be no salvation except through the release 
of the soul from the body. If, however, the capé that makes for evil 
is not a physical thing, or if the o4p£ as physical is only an influence, 
an occasion of temptation, not a compelling force, salvation may be 
a spiritual, not a physical, process. These questions are of great 
importance. The answer to them will go far toward determining 
the whole character of Paul’s conception of religion. 

It must, of course, be recognized on the one hand that the 
apostle has nowhere definitely formulated his doctrine, and on the 
other that there are several passages which at least on superficial 
reading seem to express a hard-and-fast ethical dualism. Such, 
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for example, are Gal. 5:16-25 and Rom. 8:1-11. In attempting to 
decide the question thus raised the following facts must be taken 
into account: 

First, throughout a large part of the whole period covered by 
our previous study there have appeared here and there evidences 
of a tendency to regard matter, or the human body, as a material 
thing, as injurious to the intellectual or moral interests of man. 
This persistent conception takes various forms. Sometimes, as 
in Plato, the ultimate cause of disorder in the physical universe 
is found in the recalcitrancy of the matter of which it is composed. 
Sometimes, as in Plato again, the body is disparaged as a hindrance 
to philosophical thought. Sometimes, as in the Orphic teaching, 
incarnation is regarded as a punishment imposed upon the soul 
for sins committed by it in a previous state. Sometimes, as in 
Philo, there is emphasized the ordinary fact of experience, viz., 
that the bodily passions incite men to immoral acts. Nowhere is — 
this conception expressed in a definitely formulated doctrine of an 
ultimate ethical dualism of spirit and matter, or of mind and matter, 
or of flesh and spirit, nor is it anywhere affirmed that sin in the 
universe is a necessary consequence of the matter in it, or that sin 
in the individual is caused by embodiment, or that all good comes 
from the spirit by virtue of its immateriality. 

That such a view was held by the Gnostics comparatively early 
in the Christian period seems to be true. But the evidence does 
not seem to show that this development had already taken place 
in the New Testament period itself. Palestinian Judaism, which 
Paul’s use of the word “‘spirit”’ suggests had influenced him much 
more than had non-Jewish thinking, had not developed the thought 
of the evil of the body or of matter as the cause of evil. In the 
Old Testament the flesh is weak but not sinful. Weber, indeed, in 
his Theologie des Talmud, maintained that rabbinism held an 
ethical dualism, finding the evil impulse, the yecer kara, in the flesh. 
But, as mentioned in a previous chapter, Professor F. C. Porter 
has demonstrated the erroneousness of this view and shown that 
rabbinic Judaism held no doctrine of the evil of matter. Even 

*“The VYecer Hara: a Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,” in Biblical and 
Semitic Studies, by Members of the Faculty of Yale University. New York, 1gor. 
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the cause of sin he must at the least have spoken here of its trans- 
formation; cf. Phil. 3:21. 

Thus in three respects the evidence is sakes the view that 
Paul found in the flesh as a physical thing a compelling force for 
evil. The flesh that makes for evil is not the body or matter as 
such, but an inherited impulse to evil. This force is not com- 
pulsory, but can be resisted by the power of the spirit. The 
body is not an evil, but a factor of the best life. The inherited 
evil impulse is, of course, related to the bodily life. The body is 
inferior to the spirit and the occasion of temptation. But embodied 
man may, by the power of the Spirit, triumph over all evil 
tendencies." 

The foregoing discussion of mvedua and cdpé suggests what 
further examination confirms, that when these two terms stand in 
antithesis, as they frequently do in Paul, it is by no means always 
the same meanings that are contrasted. In Gal. 6:8; I Cor. 5:5; 
II Cor. 7:1; Rom. 2:28, 29; Col. 2:5, the contrast is between 
the flesh, or the body, and the spirit of man—an antithesis that in 
most Greek writers would have been expressed by oGya and yxy 
—but in most of the foregoing cases at least with an emphasis on 
the religious capacity of the mvedua that would not have been 
conveyed by yx. In Gal. 6:8 the sowing to the flesh is the devo- 
tion of one’s goods (see vs. 6) and energies to the satisfaction of 
the demands of the body; sowing to the spirit is devoting these 
things to the development of the spirit-life,; which is both intel- 
lectual and religious. In Gal. 3:3 the flesh is, as in the preceding 
cases (see especially Rom. 2:28, 29), the physical flesh, that in 
which the circumcision which they were urged to accept took place; 
but the spirit is the Spirit of God, which they received (vs. 2) 
when they accepted the gospel and by which miracles were wrought 

* Siebeck, “Neue Beitrige zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Geist-Begriffs,” in 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Band XXVII (1914), 1-16, gives a compact ‘ 
summary of the history of the usage of rredua, including its use in the New Testament 
and in Jater times. In remarking upon the New Testament antithesis of rvedua and 
adpt, however, he does not observe the variety of senses in which wdpé is used in the 
New Testament and describes the +vefua as an ethico-supernatural principle whose 
operations are directed toward the destruction or suppression of the activities and 


influences of the corporeal. Failure to recognize adequately the various uses of edpt 
issues in creating a false antithesis between cdpf and rveiua, 
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It may be said, however, that by their opposition to the doctrine 
that Jesus Christ is not come in the flesh, those writings testify 
to the existence, in their time, of the belief that the flesh is neces- 
sarily polluting. But not even this is a certain or even probable 
inference from the evidence of this letter. For I John 5:6-8 shows 
that the docetism which this epistle opposes is that which affirmed 
that the Christ entered the body of Jesus in the baptism and 
withdrew before the crucifixion; and this type of docetism has its 
basis, not in the affirmation of the evil of matter, but in the desire 
not to affirm that the Christ suffered. 

On the one hand, therefore, the evidence of the Johannine 
writings shows that in the circle from which they issued the flesh 
was not regarded as causing sin, and on the other fails to show 
that they were directly in contact and conflict with such a view. 
This fact is not without its reflex value in confirming our con- 
clusion that Paul, who wrote earlier in a similar environment, or 
under less influence from Greek thought, did not impute sin to 
the body as its cause. 


VII. THE USAGE OF THE REMAINING BOOKS 

The uses of zvedua in Hebrews are quite diverse and interesting, 
but present no special difficulty. Nor do yuxn and cdpé call for 
extended discussion. Respecting mvedua we may note its use 
alongside of yvx7 as an element of man’s nature (4:12), asin I Thess. 
5:23, but probably neither here nor there as expressive of a tri- 
chotomous view; its reference to the eternal Spirit of Christ, but 
qualitatively spoken of (9:14); and its broadly generic use (1:14; 
12:9). apt has no ethical implications." 

Limitations of space forbid the extended discussion of such 
interesting passages as I Pet. 3:18; 4:6; II Pet. 2:10, 18. It 

*In Heb, 12:9, it is most consonant with the context and the Alexandrian 
character of the book to understand that “fathers of our flesh” refers to our human 
fathers as those who beget our bodies, and that “‘the Father of the spirits”’ designates 
God as the source of the spirits of men. Nor is the absence of a possessive pronoun 
in the second phrase a serious objection to this view. See Matt. 26:41; 27:50, and 
cf. John 11:33 with Mark 8:12. This interpretation need not, however, imply that 
each spirit~is a fresh product of divine generative power. The phrase probably 
means only that the spirit comes eventually from God, and is not a product of 
natural generation. See Wisd. Sol. 8:19. 
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must suffice to call attention to the fact that whatever the precise 
sense of the terms or the grammatical force of the datives, the basis 
of the antithesis between the capt and zvejua is the idea of cor- 
poreality and incorporeality. Wvx7 in I Peter is noteworthy because 
of its distinctly religious sense and its futuristic aspect. The Wx} 
is the soul as the seat of religion (2:11, 25), capable of existence 
after death, and its salvation is to be revealed in the last time 
(1:5,9; 4:19). Cf. the similar use in Jas. 1:21; 5:20. This usage 
has apparently had more influence than any other in the New 
Testament in fixing the meaning of the word “soul” in modern 
religious terminology. In II Pet. 2:10, 18 od&pt may perhaps 
denote the body as itself the cause of sin. It would not be strange 
if this writer had already come to hold this view which was held 
by others in his day or soon afterward. On the other hand, the 
passage does not strictly imply anything more than that the writer 
recognizes the fact, recognition of which involves no philosophic 
theory, viz., that the body. furnishes incitements and temptations 
to sin, and to follow these is sin. It is perhaps not without signifi- 
cance that in the kindred book of Jude it is clear that capt, though 
used in speaking of serisual sins, itself means only the body. Note 
especially vs. 8, in which it is not the oépt that defiles but that is 
defiled. It is most probable that the usage of II Peter is the same. 


VIII. MINETMATIKOS, ¥TXIKOZ, AND ZAPKIKOZY (CAPKINOZ) 


The problem of the relation of these adjectives to one another 
demands a few words. The difficulty pertains almost wholly to 
¥vxuds and the manifestly derogatory sense which it bears in the 
New Testament." 

t The meanings of rvevmaricés are clearly associated with those of rvevae. They 
are about as follows: (s) of persons, dominated by the Spirit of God (I Cor. 2:15; 
3:1; 14:37; Gal. 6:1); (3) of things, proceeding from, given by, the Spirit (Rom. 
rir [2]; 72:14; 15:27; I Cor. 2:13; g:1x (2); 12:1; 1421; Eph. 5:19 [2]; Col 1:9 [?]; 
3:10[2}); (c) pertaining or adapted to the spirit of man (Rom. 1:11 [2]; [ Cor. 9:11 
{ 2]; 10:3.4; Col. 1:9 [2]: 3:10[ 2]: I Pet. 2:5): (d) pertaining or adapted to a spirit, 
Le., a supercorporeal being (I Cor. 15:44. 49: Eph. 6:12). 

The meanings of eapmués and its swnonym edpaives are also easily derived from 
the meanings of edgé: (a) consisting of desh (II Cor. 3:3.; (3) pertaining to the body 
(Rom. 15:27; I Cor. 9:11; II Cor. 10:4: I Pet. 2:11; Heb. 7:16); (¢) possessing only 
the things that come by natural generation. not those that are given by the Spirit 
(Rom. 7:14; I Cor. 3:1, 3. 4; TD Cor. 1:12). 
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of the term. The difference is greater in respect to rvevpa, but 
greatest in respect to adpé. 

2. New Testament usage is much nearer to that of Jewish- 
Greek writers, and indeed to that of the Old Testament, than to 
that of Greek writers in general, or to that of any other literature 
of which we have knowledge. 

3. The peculiarities of New Testament usage appear most 
strongly in Paul, and it is probable that it is to him that we owe 
them, either as originator or transmitter, and most likely the 
former. 

4. Of the characteristics of New Testament usage which dif- 
ferentiate it either from all previous usage or from that of non- 
Jewish Greek, the following are the most important: 

a) Ilvedua is no longer prevailingly a substantial term, as in 
Greek writers, but, with few exceptions, individualizing, as in 
Jewish-Greek literature, following the Hebrew. . 

b) Its most frequent use is with reference to the Spirit of God. 
For this there is only the slightest precedent in non-Jewish-Greek 
writers. New Testament, especially Pauline, usage shows a marked 
advance even on Jewish-Greek. 

c) As applied to man zveiyua largely displaces yvx7, but carries 
a suggestion of special reference to the religious capabilities of the 
soul which was not associated with yx as used by the Greeks. 

d) For the Pauline exaltation of rvedua over yvx7 there is no 
observed previous parallel. It marks an advance on Philo, for 
which there is no precedent in non-Jewish Greek, and only partial 
and imperfect parallels in the magical papyri. It is the reverse of 
Hermetic usage. 

e) The use of wvedua as a generic term for incorporeal beings 
(inclusive in Paul of those who have heavenly bodies) is found 
in Paul and those who followed him. No precisely similar use is 
found in earlier writers, though a basis for it is found in the appli- 
cation of rvetua on the one side to God and the angels and on the 
other to the demons. 

f) The clear distinction between the charismatic and the ethical 
work of the Spirit of God and the exaltation of the latter over the 
former is probably original with Paul; it at any rate receives from 
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him an emphasis found nowhere else before his time, or in the 
New Testament. 

g) The extension of the meaning of cépt from the basis of 
natural generation and kinship to mean all that one acquires by 
kinship and heredity, and its still further extension, or rather 
limitation, to denote the force in men that makes for evil, the 
hereditary impulse to sin, are, so far as we can see, Pauline con- 
tributions to the usage of this word. 

h) The antithesis of rvedua and cdpt, which is so marked a 
feature of Pauline usage, occurring also-in other New Testament | 
writers, is in large part a new development, there being but slight 
precedent for it in earlier literature. By an extension of usage and 
an increased frequency of both terms they come to stand in fre- 
quent opposition to one another, the antithesis, moreover, involv- 
ing not a single meaning of each term, but several meanings of 
both variously opposed to one another. For fuller discussion see 
pp. 197 f. 

5. Neither the evidence of contemporary usage nor that of the 
New Testament itself warrants us in finding in Paul or in the 
Johannine writings the notion that the flesh is by reason of its 
materiality a force that makes compellingly for evil, or that a cor- 
poreal being is by virtue of that fact a sinful being. It may perhaps 
be found in IT Peter, but probably not even there. 
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